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ETHICAL ASPECTS OF THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. 


I PROPOSE in these pages simply to place in relief the ethi- 
cal principles underlying the Encyclical of the Holy Father, 
Pope Leo XIII., on the burning question of labor in its rela- 
tions with capital, making such comments and giving such 
illustrations as may occur. The document is one that has 
been received with a due sense of appreciation by thinking 
men of all classes and all creeds throughout the civilized 
world. Perhaps, never in the history of the Church did papal 
utterance receive more profound consideration than did this 
magnificent Encyclical. A short study of the document will 
enable us to understand its wide-spread influence and its deep 
impression. 

I, 

Speaking with all the authority of the Church, the Holy 
Father bears to the workingman, the poor, and the indigent a 
message of hope and comfort and prudent counsel as regards 
their temporal welfare. He holds that while the mission of 
the Church is primarily that of saving souls, her solicitude 
none the less extends with sincere concern to the well-being 
of the body: 


‘‘ Neither must it be supposed that the solicitude of the Church is so occupied 
with the spiritual concerns of its children as to neglect their interests temporal 
and earthly. Its desire is that the poor, for example, should rise above poverty 
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and wretchedness, and should better their condition in life; and for this it 
strives.’’ * 


In pointing out the way by which men may seek first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, the Church is also leading 
towards the further promise that all things else shall be added 
thereto. Certainly, the experience of all time is that virtuous 
living is the only road to real personal happiness, and not in- 
frequently the safest road to material prosperity. And the 
prosperity so attained is the most abiding. The wealth that 
is accumulated rapidly by forcing the weaker competitor to 
ruin and starvation, the wealth that is made at the expense of 
the widow and the orphan, the wealth that is coined out of 
the sweat and the blood, the pains and the aches and the 
groans of the ill-paid and ill-fed workman, or mayhap of the 
poor girl, whose starving life is ground into it,—that wealth 
can bring with it neither happiness nor the prosperity that is 
a blessing to the land. Such injustice carries with it its own 
curse. 

The vital problem of the day is twofold: the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the paor and the workingman, and 
the proper adjustment of labor and capital. To the solution 
of this problem does the Pope address himself in the present 
timely and thought-suggesting Encyclical. His Holiness 
begins by surveying the ground: 


‘* All agree, and there can be no question whatever, that some remedy must be 
found, and quickly found, for the misery and wretchedness which press so heavily 
at this moment on the large majority of the very poor. . . . By degrees it has 
come to pass that workingmen have been given over, isolated and defenceless, 
to the callousness of employers and the greed of unrestrained competition. The 
evil has been increased by rapacious usury. . . . And to this must be added the 
custom of working by contract, and the concentration of so many branches of 
trade in the hands of a few individuals, so that a small number of very rich men 
have been able to lay upon the masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery 
itself.” + 


The picture is not overdrawn, especially as regards the 
poor and the workingman of Europe. 





* Encyclical Letter, 3 30. ¢ Encycl., 2 3. 
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True it is that with us in the United States there is not the 
festering and hopeless misery that is to be found among the 
very poor in the Old World; but poverty is none the less 
rampant; men and women there are who are overworked and 
underpaid, and living is high-priced, and in New York City, as 
well as in the heart of London, what is called “the sweating 
system” prematurely extinguishes the lives of women and 
children. Misery there is among us, and to spare.* There 
are cancer-spots on our social body. Neither science, nor the 
education of the people, nor the progress of industry can 
heal these spots. We may diminish the evil by a sympa- 
thizing activity exercised in a spirit of Christ-like charity to- 
wards the suffering ; to attempt to eradicate it were utopian. 

The Holy Father indulges in no such dream. He takes a 
practical view of things. He finds in the antagonism be- 
tween labor and capital the source of many evils. The rem- 
edy he conceives to lie in the proper adjustment of labor 
and capital. Labor is necessary for capital; capital is neces- 
sary for labor. Each is in itself a good. It has been truly 
written, “ Capital is not the begetter of misery, and the right 
and lawfulness of its participation cannot be gainsaid.” f 
Owing to the rapid progress of science, the substitution of 
machinery for tools has broken up the harmony between 
many of the industries, and has imperceptibly placed the re- 
lations of labor and capital upon a footing for which men were 
not prepared, and in which the laborer, in consequence, suf- 
fered. A man’s tools were part of his personality; the vast 
and perfect machinery of a large manufactory is something 
impersonal. What the skilled tradesman formerly accom- 
plished is now the work of so many hands,—frequently the 
hands of feeble women and children. Life in the mean time 
continues to be conducted on the old social lines. Both capi- 
talist and workingman have been unable to keep pace with the 
rapid changes brought about by the new order of things and 


* See “ How the Other Half Live,’ by Jacob A. Riis; see, also, “ Chicago’s 
Dark Places,’ 
+ E. Feno, “ Della Carita Preventiva,” Milano, 1868, p. 554. 
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to accommodate themselves to the new environment. Hence 
the strain and the clashings. 

But there enter into the adjustments of labor and capital 
many elements arising from the relative responsibilities as- 
sumed by the employer and the employed upon entering into 
a contract. These elements are dealt with in the Encyclical. 
It is with no faltering voice that Leo XIII. approaches the 
great issue. He speaks as one possessing authority and know- 
ing whereof he speaks.* 

II. 


To begin with: The Holy Father is outspoken with the 
workingman, and cautions him against the delusory argu- 
ments of demagogues—“ crafty agitators’—who “ constantly 
make use of these disputes to pervert men’s judgments, and 
to stir up the people to sedition.”+ He impresses upon the 
workingman a sense of obligation and responsibility towards 
the employer. He tells him that he should furnish wholly 
and faithfully the work stipulated for; that he should carry 
out honestly and well all equitable agreements freely entered 
into; that he should never injure capital or outrage the 
person of an employer; that he should never make use of 
violence in representing his own cause, or engage in riot or 
disorder; finally, that he should have nothing to do with 
men of evil principles, “who work upon the people with 
artful promises, and raise foolish hopes which usually end in 
disaster and repentance when too late.”{ There is always 
danger in reaction. Mr. Herbert Spencer says, “If it is 
true that a generation ago land-owners and capitalists so 
adjusted public arrangements as to ease themselves and to 
press unduly upon others, it is no less true that now artisans 
and laborers, through representatives who are obliged to do 
their bidding, are fast remoulding our social system in ways 
which achieve their own gain through others’ loss.” § It is 
to prevent the evil of this reaction, it is in order that injustice 
may not be met by injustice, that the Holy Father gives such 








+ Encycl., 3 2. 
@ “Justice,” p. 192. 


* See Dublin Review, July, 1891, p. 154. 
t Ibid., 3 21. 
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prudent counsel. The laborer may have grievances, but he 
does not better his position by leaving his work in an un- 
finished state, or by damaging or destroying property. Two 
wrongs cannot make a right. This were a violation of all 
justice; so the Pope regards it, and as such he rebukes it. 
While weighed down by consciousness of his grievances, it 
is the tendency of the workman to be reckless as regards 
the efficiency of his work and as regards the care of his 
employer’s property. It is only his conscience, aroused and 
guided by religion, that can dictate to him the suppression 
of his personal spites and the doing of honest work under 
heavy provocation. It is only Christianity that can restrain 
men galled by a yoke that they would fain cast off. Chris- 
tianity has been from the beginning the safeguard and guiding 
principle of society in its progress upward and onward. 

The reformation of the workingman does not and can not 
come from without; it must come from within himself. “I 
tell you candidly,” says Cobden, “that no people were ever 
yet elevated except through their own advancing wealth, mo- 
rality, intelligence ; and any one who tells the workingmen of 
this country that they may be raised in the social scale by 
any other process than that of reformation in themselves, is 
interested either in flattering or deceiving them.” * It is this 
kind of reformation that the Holy Father seeks to bring about 
in the present Encyclical. Therefore it is that he appeals so 
strongly to the workman’s sense of duty. 


ITI, 


While appealing to the workman’s sense of duty, the Pope 
no less forcibly recognizes his rights. 

1. He has the right to live ; therefore is he entitled to food 
and shelter. 


“Man’s needs do not die out, but recur; satisfied to-day, they demand new 
supplies to-morrow. Nature therefore owes to man a storehouse that shall 
never fail, the daily supply of his daily wants.” + 


* “Speeches of Richard Cobden, M.P.,” delivered during 1849, p. 171. 
t Encycl., 3 7. 
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This right is paramount to all other earthly and temporal 
rights. It is this right that justifies homicide in self-defence. 
It is this right that entitles a man to sufficient bodily suste- 
nance, all human laws to the contrary notwithstanding. It 
need scarcely be said that the idle and slothful, or the burglar 
and footpad can find no sheltering cover beneath this right. 

2. He has the right to remuneration for his labor. 


“If one man hires out to another his strength or his industry, he does this for 
the purpose of receiving in return what is necessary for food and living; he 
thereby expressly proposes to acquire a full and real right not only to the re- 
muneration, but also to the disposal of that remuneration as he pleases.” * 


His wages are the equivalent he receives for that part of 
himself which is wholly and exclusively his as a human being, 
his skill and his strength, and as such they enter the domain 
of his personal rights. He expends such portion of his earn- 
ings as is necessary for the support of himself and of those 
depending upon him. The remainder he holds or invests as 
seems best to him. And this leads to another recognized 
right. 

3. He has the right to hold property. This right has 
grown with the growth of civilization. ‘“ Modern peoples,” 
says Le Play, “who are most distinguished for their success 
and their superior influence, tend daily to give every species 
of property more and more a character exclusively personal. 
Under this form they consider it as the natural reward of 
labor and economy,—that is, of the two virtues on which 
chiefly rest the independence of individuals and the power of 
societies.” | Therefore, the Holy Father tells us: 


‘* Every man has by nature the right to possess property as his own. This is 
one of the chief points of distinction between man and the animal creation. 
. . . It is the mind, or the reason, which is the chief thing in us who are 
human beings; it is this which makes a human being human, and distinguishes 
him essentially and completely from the brute. And on this account—viz., 
that man alone among animals possesses reason—it must be within his right to 
have things not merely for temporary and momentary use, as other living beings 


* Encycl., 2 5. 
+ “La Reforme Sociale en France,” t. i. p. 230. 
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have them, but in stable and permanent possession; he must have not only 
things which perish in the using, but also those which, though used, remain for 
use in the future.” * 


This is what is meant by property. It is something that 
remains one’s own to use and dispose of through all changes 
of place, time, and circumstance. 

This ownership extends to the land that man tills. The 
soil is the source whence man derives the sustenance of life. 
“Land,” says Cunningham, “ is the property which of all 
others most calls out the virtues of prudence; the desire to 
realize it increases the will to work, and augments the en- 
deavors of every workman in every trade, even in that of 
farming another's land.”+ Therefore we may rightly say 
that upon land and by land does man live directly or in- 
directly. Especially does man find in ownership of land the 
great incentive to exertion. “Give a man,” says Arthur 
Young, “the secure possession of a bleak rock, and he will 
turn it into a garden; give him a nine years’ lease of a garden, 
and he will convert it into a desert.”{ And Leo XIII. thus 
discourses upon the character of this right of private owner- 
ship: 

“‘ Here again we have another proof that private ownership is according to 
Nature’s law. For that which is required for the preservation of life, and for 
life’s well-being, is produced in great abundance by the earth, but not until 
man has brought it into cultivation and lavished upon it his care and skill. 
Now, when man thus spends the industry of his mind and the strength of his 
body in procuring the fruits of Nature, by that act he makes his own that portion 
of Nature's field which he cultivates,—that portion in which he leaves, as it 
were, the impress of his own personality; and it cannot but be just that he 


should possess that portion as his own, and should have a right to keep it without 
molestation.” 3 


It is not disputed that there are limitations to that right in 
land determined by the interests of the common weal and the 
dictates of justice and equity that may not here be entered 
into. 

* Encycl., 3 6. 
+ ** Conditions of Social Well-Being,” London, 1878, p. 123. 
’ vol. i. p. 51. % Encycl., 3 9. 
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But clearly defined limitations are one thing; the breaking 
down of all limitations is quite another thing. And so the 
Holy Father condemns all proposals for communism in land 
or any other form of property as “emphatically unjust, 
because they would rob the lawful possessor, bring the state 
into a sphere that is not its own, and cause complete con- 
fusion in the community.”* Mr. Herbert Spencer stands at 
the opposite pole of thought from the point of view of the 
Pope. He would ignore the gupernatural ; he believes in the 
evolution of society from the lower forms of life; the moral 
sense he evolves from experience, environment, and heredity. 
Now, in 1850, Mr. Herbert Spencer argued that as the land 
could not be equitably alienated from the community, it 
should, after compensating its existing holders, be re-appropri- 
ated by the community. But as the result of an additional 
forty years’ study of social institutions, within which he has 
accumulated the experiences of all times and of every degree 
of civilization, he is led to retract his former position, and he 
now holds that the present system is the one entailing the 
least evil.f He has practically reached the same conclusion 
with the Holy Father. 

Moreover, the mission of the Church has ever been to in- 
fuse into existing social institutions the principles of justice 
and charity, and to reform those institutions so far as they 
would be reformed, but not to overthrow them by any sudden 
revolution. Men must not grow impatient because she does 
not change her uniform line of action and become a medium 
of propagandism of their untried and impracticable theories. 
These theories are not new to her. Some of her own chil- 
dren in the early days of Christianity lived a life in which 
property was held in common. Her religious orders, from 
the days of St. Benedict up to the present day, have practised 
this community life. We see them now, as they have been 
seen in the past, men and women, renouncing name and fame 





* Encycl., 2 4. Tt “ Justice,” p. 270. 
t See ** Justice,” on land-value, p. 92; on the injustice of communism, p. 200. 
Space will not permit us to quote these impcrtant conclusions. 
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and riches, consecrating themselves to the service of their 
neighbor, nursing the sick in hospitals, caring for the found- 
ling and the orphan in asylums, teaching the children of the 
poor in parish schools, attending to the dead and the dying 
when occasion calls for their services on the battle-field or in 
the plague-stricken district, ministering to the spiritual wants 
of the people the world over, and in return each requiring 
only the food to sustain him and the clothing necessary to 
protect him against the inclemency of the weather. This 
community life is built upon a supernatural basis, and is fol- 
lowed only by those who have a special calling, known in the 
Church as a religious vocation. 

The theory of community life upon a natural basis has 
been frequently revived with the revival of the writings of 
Plato. From the time of the Renaissance men are to be 
found from age to age advocating the holding of lands and 
goods in common. We need only mention the names of 
blessed Thomas More and the Dominican Campanella. Com- 
munism is not a new factor with which the Church has had 
to deal. 

No doubt, were modern society established on another 
basis, as in Russia, for instance, in which “the communal 
principle, with its periodical re-allotment of the land, still 
remains intact,” *—did this relation of joint ownership exist 
throughout Christendom, the Pope would have recognized 
the situation, and addressed laborer and employer accordingly. 
But another order of things exists. Civilized communities 
everywhere recognize the principle of “ individual ownership 
subject to state suzerainty.” + Nor was the policy of the 
Church otherwise in the days of feudalism. Social relations 
were then established upon a different basis; the Church 
recognized them accordingly, and sought to counsel and guide 
men for the best. And so we may here continue the enu- 
meration of the rights of the workman as contained in the 
Encyclical. 


* Wallace, “ Russia,’ 


+ Herbert Spencer, “‘ Justice,” p. 270. 


vol. ii. p. 92. 
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4. He has the right to live in the state of celibacy or to 
marry. Dealing with the workingman in his normal social 
and domestic relations, the Pope touches upon the state of 
celibacy only to recognize it. Men who formerly sneered at 
the Gospel counsel have now come to regard virginity as 
a natural right. Indeed, Schopenhauer goes to the other 
extreme, and considers it the kernel of Christianity. “ Protes- 
tantism,” he says, “‘ since it has eliminated asceticism and its 
central point, the meritoriousness of celibacy, has already 
given up the inmost kernel of Christianity, and so far is to be 
regarded asa falling away from it. This has become apparent 
in our own day by the gradual transition of Protestantism into 
shallow rationalism.” * The Church always recognized the 
place and the right of virginity. And so Leo XIII. tells us,— 


“In choosing a state of life, it is indisputable that all are at full liberty either 
to follow the counsel of Jesus Christ as to virginity, or to enter into the bonds of 
marriage. No human law can abolish the natural and primitive right of mar- 
riage, or in any way limit the chief and principal purpose of marriage ordained 
by God’s authority from the beginning—Z/ncrease and multiply.t Thus we 
have the family, the society of man’s own household; a society limited indeed 
in numbers, but a true society anterior to any kind of state or nation, with rights 
and duties of its own, totally independent of the commonwealth.” t 


Here the Holy Father puts the axe to the root of that 
Malthusian tree of political doctrine which has misled so 
many writers on political economy. To stunt or cut off the 
growth of population is a crime against the natural law. It 
traverses God’s design in creating the human race. Any 
theory of life that would limit the number of children in a 
family would be in its very nature unjust and immoral. 
Doctrinaires are at sea in determining the number of people 
that a country can support. A slender population living in 
waste, unthrift, lack of forethought, will thrive less prosper- 
ously than many times the same population upon the same 
territory, living in self-restraint, decency, economy, and prudent 
calculation of the future. Malthusianism, in its accepted sense, 


* “The World as Will and Idea,” vol. iii. pp. 447, 448. 
¢ Genesis i. 28. t Encycl., 3 13. 
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is false in its premises, immoral in its application, and mis- 
leading in its conclusions. 

From parental. rights and responsibilities the Holy Father 
deduces strongly and clearly, as an additional argument, the 
right of private ownership in property. He says,— 


“That right of property, therefore, which has been proved to belong naturally 
to individual persons, must also belong toa man in his capacity of head of a 
family; nay, such a person must possess this right so much the more clearly in 
proportion as his position multiplies his duties. For it is a most sacred law of 
nature that a father must provide food and all necessaries for those whom he has 
begotten; and similarly, nature dictates that a man’s children, who carry on, as 
it were, and continue his own personality, should be provided by him with all 
that is needful to enable them honorably to keep themselves from want and 
misery in the uncertainties of this mortal life. Now, in no other way can a 
father effect this except by the ownership of profitable property, which he can 
transmit to his children by inheritance.” * 


The rights of the family are primary and anterior to all other 
social and state rights: 


‘*Since the domestic household is anterior both in idea and in fact to the 
gathering of men into a commonwealth, the former must necessarily have rights 
and duties which are prior to those of the latter, and which rest more imme- 
diately on nature.” + 


Mr. Herbert Spencer lays down the same principle when he 
tells us, “ Fatherhood habitually implies ownership of the 
means by which children and dependents are supported.” { 

5. Therefore the workingman possesses the right to support 
his family becomingly and decently. Mere existence, however 
much it may suit the brute creation, does not fulfil the whole 
meaning of man’s presence on earth. He and his are here for 
a higher purpose, and that purpose can, at least in a civilized 
community, be efficiently attained only by a becoming living. 
Therefore, speaking of the duties of the rich towards the poor, 
and defining the limits of those duties according to the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Holy Father says,— 


“ True, no one is commanded to distribute to others that which is required for 
his own necessities and those of his household; not even to give away what is 


* Encycl., 2 14. + Ibid., 2 15. t “Justice,” p. 216. 
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reasonably required to keep up becomingly his position in life ; ‘ for no one ought 
to live unbecomingly.’’’ * 


Therefore, any system, be it social or be it of the state, that 
would hinder, or would render impossible, the exercise of this 
right on the part of the head of the family to provide a becom- 
ing and decent living for those dependent on him, according 
to custom and locality, would in itself be radically wrong, and 
would require reform. 

6. The workman has the right to guard and preserve his 
soul intact, and cultivate in it the virtues of his station, and 
look after its spiritual wants even as he looks after his bodily 
wants. When he gives his skill, his strength of muscle, the 
fruit of his intellectual labors for remuneration, he does not 
barter his soul. That is not in the market. Indeed, it is not 
man’s to dispose of. 

‘* Life on earth, however good and desirable in itself, is not the final purpose 
for which man is created; it is only the way and the means to that attainment of 
truth and that practice of goodness in which the full life of the sou! consists. 
It isthe soul which is made after the image and likeness of God; it is in the 
soul that sovereignty resides, in virtue of which man is commanded to rule the 
creatures below him, and to use all the earth and the ocean for his profit and 
advantage. . . . No man may outrage with impunity that human dignity which 
God Himself treats with reverence, nor stand in the way of the higher life which 
is the preparation for the eternal life of heaven. Nay, more; a man has no 
power over himself. To consent to any treatment which is calculated to defeat 
the end and purpose of his being is beyond his right; he cannot give up his 
soul to servitude, for it is not man’s own rights which are here in question, but 
the rights of God, most sacred and inviolable.” + 


Noble words these, worthy of the great Pontiff and befitting 
the dignity of man. They are words that should be engraved 
on every human heart. The workman who embarks in any 
species of labor in which his soul is utterly neglected or 
ignored is doing himself a great injustice. He is overlooking 
one of his most imperative duties. 

7. The workingman has the right to combine. It is a right 
that he holds in fee-simple. The state, in interfering with 
this right, when the object of combining is good, just, and in 


+ Ibid., 3 43. 








* Encycl., 3 24. 
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no wise a danger to the public weal, is transgressing its 
natural bounds. “ All-embracing state functions,” says Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, “ characterize a low social type, and progress 
to a higher social type is marked by relinquishments of func- 
tions.”* Man’s rights—the rights of all society—*“ do not,” 
in the words of the same author, “exist by authority of the 
state; but the state exists as a means of preserving them.” ¢ 
And therefore the Holy Father, reasoning on this very prin- 
ciple, says with no less force than aptness,— 


“ Particular societies, although they exist within the state, and are each a part 
of the state, nevertheless canrot be prohibited by the state absolutely as such. 
For to enter into ‘ society’ of this kind is the natural right of man, and the state 
must protect natural rights, not destroy them; and if it forbids its citizens to 
form associations, it contradicts the very principle of its own existence; for both 
they and it exist in virtue of the same principle,—viz., the natural propensity of 


man to live in society.” f 


And yet, plain as the principle is, the history of all associa- 
tions is one of struggle for proper recognition by the state. 
Look at the trades’ unions in England. It was only in 1824 
that they obtained release from state trammels and liberty to 
combine for mutual protection and advancement.§ 

IV. 

These rights determine the relations of capital to labor. 
They imply certain claims on the part of the employed and 
certain duties and responsibilities on the part of the employer. 
The underlying principle determining these relations—the 
principle on the lines of which the whole Encyclical is planned 
—is this: That the workingman gives not only the skill and 
industry of his hands, for which he receives wages, but he 
gives a definite portion of his life as well, for which there is 
no stipulated compensation. And yet, this strain upon life 
is an essential factor, without which there can be no proper 
adjustment of the relations of labor and capital. It is a factor 


* « Justice,” p. 230. + Ibid., p. 222. t Encycl., 3 55. 
25 Geo. iv. 95. See George Howell: “ The Conflicts of Labor and Capital,” 
p. 126. 
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that is of vital importance to society and the race. A certain 
portion of the wage-earner’s life goes with the energy he 
throws into his work; a certain portion, also, of that life is 
renewed in his children. Upon the employer rests the re- 
sponsibility of compensating for the life-strain in the only 
manner in which it can be done,—namely, by taking cogni- 
zance of the family and imparting to the home the proper 
degree of comfort. There is not simply question of the man 
whose life is being coined into capital; there is question of 
the whole rising generation; there is question of the well- 
being of society and the future of the human_race. Children 
who become stunted through unwholesome and insufficient 
food and lack of proper clothing are not likely to become the 
progenitors of a robust generation. 

1. The employer, therefore, in the interests of society, is 
bound in duty to so compensate the wage-earner as to enable 
him to bring up his family in comfort and decency. Here 
state interference is at times permissible, and even at times 
urgent as an act of self-preservation. A father rears children 
not for himself, but for the social body. It is a matter in- 
timately concerning the common weal that these children be 
well cared for, morally and intellectually as well as phys- 
ically. 

“Justice demands that the interests of the poorer population be carefully 
watched over by the administration, so that they who contribute so largely to 
the advantage of the community may themselves share in the benefits they create, 
—that being housed, clothed, and enabled to support life, they may find their 
existence less hard and more endurable. It follows that whatever shall appear 
to be conducive to the well-being of those who work should receive favorable 
consideration. Let it not be feared that solicitude of this kind will injure any 
interest; on the contrary, it will be to the advantage of all; for it cannot but be 
good for the commonwealth to secure from misery those on whom it so largely 
depends,”’ * 


Far into the future, at least for many years to come, there 
will continue a struggle on the part of the workingman to 
secure the highest possible wages, and on the part of the 





* Encycl., 2 37. 
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employer to get his work done at the lowest possible cost. 
Times and seasons and circumstances regulate the price of 
labor. Other things being equal, it may be said that with 
increasing skill and expertness there must needs follow an 
increase in wages. But other things are seldom equal; they 
are a variable quantity, and among them may be mentioned 
the condition of the market, the relations of supply and de- 
mand, the competition of capital and the competition of labor. 
A constant quantity entering into the problem is the prin- 
ciple that every want which is satisfied creates other wants 
which remain to be satisfied. However, let wages vary as 
they may, it is no less important that there be a minimum 
beyond which the price of labor should not sink. And though 
the state cannot determine what that minimum should be, the 
state can see to it that, in all arbitrations between working- 
men and employers, the weaker is protected against unjust 
encroachments upon his rights by the stronger. 

2. There are other responsibilities which the Encyclical 
would not have the employers ignore. The workman is not 
a slave; still less is he a mere animal. He has a will ever 
craving for the good, an intellect ever thirsting for knowledge, 
a soul with spiritual aspirations. He is religious as well as 
rational. He has a spiritual life to be sustained, a spiritual 
sense to be cultivated, vices to be eradicated, virtues to be 
fostered, evil inclinations to be overcome, a God to worship, 
and religious duties to practise. “ The right to profess be- 
liefs of the religious class,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ has 
for its concomitant the right to manifest such beliefs in acts 
of worship.” * This manifestation requires times and sea- 
sons at the disposal of the workman. It is a sacred right 
which God sanctions for all. 


“Whence follows the obligation of the cessation of work and labor on Sun- 
days and certain festivals. This rest from labor is not to be understood as mere 
idleness, much less must it be an occasion of spending money out of vicious 
excess, as many would desire it to be; but it should be rest from labor conse- 
crated by religion. Repose united with religious observance disposes man to 





# « Justice,” p. 137. 
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forget for a while the business of this daily life, and to turn his thoughts to 
heavenly things and to the worship which he so strictly owes to the Eternal 
Deity. It is this, above all, which is the reason and motive of the Sunday rest,— 
a rest sanctioned by God’s great law of the ancient covenant, ‘ Remember thou 
keep holy the Sabbath Day,’ and taught to the world by His own mysterious 
‘rest’ after the creation of man: ‘ He rested on the seventh day from all His 
work which He had done.’ ”’ * 


The renewal of strength of body and peace of soul that 
accompanies the Sunday rest, when that rest is taken in the 
proper religious spirit, is a great boon for the man who has 
been in a constant strain of mind and body during the other 
six days of the week. In pleading for the Sunday’s rest the 
Holy Father is also pleading for the prolongation of life as 
well as the strengthening of soul and consequent develop- 
ment of character. 

3. In the relations between the workman and his employer 
there enter other considerations that cannot be ignored. For 
instance, there is a limit to the workman’s power of endur- 
ance. He should not any day exhaust more of his muscle, 
or brain, or bodily strength than the night’s rest and the daily 
food he takes are capable of restoring. Here the Encyclical 
is forcible and to the point: 


“It is neither justice nor humanity so to grind men down with excessive labor 
as to stupefy their minds and wear out their bodies. Man’s powers, like his 
general nature, are limited, and beyond these limits he cannot go. His strength 
is developed and increased by use and exercise, but only on condition of due in- 
termission and proper rest. Daily labor, therefore, must be so regulated that it 
may not be protracted during longer hours than strength admits.” ¢ 


These words place at hand a primary principle that should 
be employed in determining the hours of labor. Any species 
of work that exhausts a man’s energies beyond the power of 
recuperation is inhuman. It forces him to premature death 
as effectively as disease or accident. Here the venerable 
Pontiff enters into details that reveal a careful study of the 
question. He tells us: 


t Ibid., 2 45. 
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“ How many and how long the intervals of rest should be, will depend on the 
nature of the work, on circumstances of time and place, and on the health and 
strength of the workman. Those who labor in mines and quarries, and in work 
within the bowels of the earth, should have shorter hours in proportion as their 
labor is more severe and more trying to health. Then, again, the season of the 
year must be taken into account; for not unfrequently a kind of labor is easy at 
one time which at another is intolerable or very difficult. Finally, work which is 
suitable for a strong man cannot reasonably be required from a woman or a 
child,’’ * 


And so, there can be no cast-iron rule determining the 
number of hours for work. The number that might be too 
exhausting for one kind of labor would scarcely suffice for 
another. Some trades and occupations might in justice call 
for an eight-hour law, while with others that measure of time 
would be inadequate for a day’s work. 

There are many reasons besides wear and tear of muscle 
that call for shorter hours. The horse and the ox claim food 
and rest on the same ground. Man is of social instincts, 
and there are many social duties which he should have time 
and opportunity to discharge. He should be in position to 
cultivate the social virtues. His family has a paramount claim 
on his time and attention. Look into the life of the ordinary 
workingman who leaves his home before sunrise, and returns 
late in the evening, fagged out, glad if he can take a hasty 
supper and retire to his much-needed rest for the night, having 
scarcely time to receive the greetings of his little ones, and 
far too fatigued to enjoy their company. Is this the life that 
a Christian father of family should lead? How can he thus 
become acquainted with his children, and learn their peculiari- 
ties of temper and character and the degree of their mental 
endowments? Moreover, the workingman owes it to- himself 
to improve his condition not only in material and social con- 
cerns, but intellectually as well. This is a reading age, and 
in proportion as the workingman becomes better instructed 
does he require more enlightened direction. Undoubtedly a 
more perfect order of society will take into account his intel- 
lectual and moral wants as well as his physical wants. Even 

* Encycl., 3 45. 
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at the present day, companies and corporations which have his 
well-being at heart have established reading-rooms and night- 
schools for his instruction and improvement. And the fact 
that man has so many other claims than the supplying of his 
purely physical wants, gives motive and meaning to the clamor 
for shorter hours and higher wages that goes forth from every 
quarter of the globe. 

4. But if this progressive tendency which the workingman 
feels is to become a reality there must be co-operation on the 
part of his employers. The workingman cannot better his 
condition by his own unaided efforts. Wherever large manu- 
factories exist, the whole social basis is changed. The nature 
of this change I can best express in the language of one who 
gave many years to the study of this question in all its bear- 
ings. M. Louis Reybaud has noticed a twofold result of 
large factories: “On the one hand, the domestic hearth be- 
comes deserted and the family spirit weakened; and on the 
other hand, a whole class becomes enrolled under a new con- 
dition of things, which industry has created and which it 
develops unceasingly ; the head of the family becomes in a 
measure supplanted by the head of the establishment, and by 
degrees and by the very nature and force of things authority 
and responsibility shift. This is a grave situation.”* It is 
a situation that capitalists dare shirk, only at the risk of their 
very existence as capitalists. The instinct of self-preservation, 
if no higher motive, should impel them to assume the respon- 
sibility. 

V. 

And now we come to the means by which the Pope would 
ameliorate the condition of the workingman. Acting in ac- 
cord with the uniform policy of the Church, he is far from 
proposing any radical measures that would tend to revo- 
lutionize society, or for which this age is not prepared. In 
the future other ideas may prevail, other social conditions 
may exist, other grievances may be rampant, and these things 





* «Etudes sur la Régime des Manufactures,” Paris, 1859. Condition des 
Ouvriers en Soie. Introd. iv. 
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may call for other kinds of remedies. Should such con- 
ditions exist, the Church will be prepared to meet them. 
The Holy Father takes the existing state of things as it is, 
and shows how that state may be bettered to the advantage 
of both rich and poor. He cannot do away with poverty ; he 
cannot destroy all difference and distinction between the rich 
and the poor, the strong and the weak, the energetic and the 
indolent; he cannot suppress crime and injustice. He can 
only show the manner in which poverty may be diminished, 
and the poor may become more content and happy; the 
manner in which injustice may be lessened, and charity may 
the more abound. 

1. First, and above all other means, the Holy Father places 
the religious influence of the Church. 


* The Church does its utmost to teach and train men, and to educate them; 
and by means of its bishops and clergy it diffuses its salutary teachings far and 
wide. It strives to influence the mind and heart so that all may willingly yield 
themselves to be formed and guided by the commandments of God.” * 


To the rich the Church counsels sympathy and charity and 
abundant almsgiving towards the poor. 


“Whoever has received from the Divine bounty a large share of blessings, 
whether they be external and corporeal or gifts of the mind, has received them 
for the purpose of using them for the perfecting of his own nature, and at the 
same time that he may employ them, as the minister of God’s providence, for 
the benefit of others. ‘He that hath a talent,’ says St. Gregory the Great, ‘let 
him see that he hide it not; he that hath abundance, let him arouse himself to 
mercy and generosity; he that hath art and skill, let him do his best to share 


the use and utility thereof with his neighbor.’ ” + 


Upon the poor and the destitute the Encyclical would im- 
press the dignity of labor; that virtue and not riches constitutes 
worth; and that through patience and resignation under the 
trials and difficulties of life runs the road to happiness. Says 
the Holy Father: 


“ Christian morality, when it is adequately and completely practised, conduces 
of itself to temporal prosperity, for it merits the blessing of that God who is the 


* Encycl., 3 28. t Ibid., 3 24. 
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source of all blessings; it powerfully restrains the lust of possession and the lust 
of pleasure,—twin plagues, which too often make a man without self-restraint 
miserable in the midst of abundance; it makes men supply, by economy, for the 
want of means, teaching them to be content with frugal living, and keeping 
them out of the reach of those vices which eat up not merely small incomes, but 
large fortunes, and dissipate many a goodly inheritance.” * 


This is not dogmatism; it is simply the assertion of fact, 
based upon the experience of ages. ‘“ During those epochs,” 
says Le Play, “that marked the prosperity of our race, the 
moral law as formulated in the Decalogue, and interpreted by 
the Gospel, gave well-being to the individual and peace to 
society.” f 

Therefore does the Encyclical encourage the exercise of 
charity towards the poor, and discriminate in favor of true 
Christian charity as against organized state aid: 


“No human methods will ever supply for the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
Christian charity. Charity as a virtue belongs to the Church; for it is no virtue 
unless it is drawn from the sacred heart of Jesus Christ; and he who turns his 
back on the Church cannot be near to Christ.” ¢ 


It is this charity that has inspired men and women to aban- 
don home and kin that they might devote themselves under 
the guidance of the Church, among every people, embracing 
all in a bond of universal brotherhood. The state, like Sir 
Launfal in the morning of life, may toss that “ gruesome 
thing,” poor, ragged, leprous humanity, a piece of gold in 
scorn, but it is not the charity that brings God’s blessing with 
it. True religious charity is the same Sir Launfal, his heart 
touched with pity, beholding, in the beggar who has endured 
the world’s buffets and scorns, the image of Him who was 
poor in life and died on a cross in His love for man, sharing 
with that beggar his single crust, and breaking for him the 
ice on the streamlet’s brink. 





* Encycl., 3 30. 
ft “La Reforme Sociale en France,” 1878, t. iv. p. 3. 
t Encycl., 3 32. 
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“ Not what we give, but what we share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


2. But the Holy Father, in his desire to make the world 
better, also recognizes the necessity of employing human 
agencies. He next proposes that the state step in and pro- 
tect the interests of the laboring classes against any condition 
of things by which life, health, or morals were imperilled. 


“Tt is only by the labor of the workingman that states grow rich. Justice, 
therefore, demands that the interests of the poorer population be carefully 
watched over by the administration, so that they who contribute so largely to the 
advantage of the community may themselves share in the benefits they create— 
that being housed, clothed, and enabled to support life, they may find their 
existence less hard and more endurable.” * 


Farther on, he enters into details concerning those things 
in which state interference may be well taken: 


“If by a strike, or other combination of workmen, there should be imminent 
danger of disturbance to the public peace, or if circumstances were such that 
among the laboring population the ties of family were relaxed; if religion were 
found to suffer through the workmen not having time and opportunity to practise 
it; if in workshops and factories there were danger to morals through the mix- 
ing of the sexes or from any occasion of evil; or if employers laid burdens 
upon the workmen which were unjust, or degraded them with conditions that 
were repugnant to their dignity as human beings; finally, if health were endan- 
gered by excessive labor or by work unsuited to sex or age,—in these cases there 
can be no question that, within certain limits, it would be right to call in the 
help and authority of the law. The limits must be determined by the nature of 
the occasion which calls for the law’s interference,—the principle being this, that 
the Jaw must not undertake more, or go further, than is required for the remedy 


of the evil, or the removal of the danger.” ¢ 


These are all cases calling for state legislation. Without 
legislation, individual capitalists, in their efforts to reform the 
communities they control, might be seriously placing them- 
selves at a disadvantage with their competitors. Placing all 
competitors on the same plane, legislation at the same time 
protects the individual against monopolies; and in so far as 


* Encycl., % 37. ¢ Ibid., 3 39. 
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it achieves this is it a good. The cautiousness with which 
the Holy Father limits and hedges in state interference is 
noteworthy. Personal rights are not to be infringed. Men 
are to retain liberty of action. 

On the other hand, the trades’ unions and the labor associa- 
tions can aid the state considerably by advising the kind of 
legislation required as regards the manifold relations of capi- 
tal and labor. It is thus that the Trade Union Congress of 
England has its Parliamentary Committee to watch over the 
interests of labor in Parliament. That committee represents 
over two millions of workmen. It has been of great assist- 
ance in producing legislative measures that were practical 
and easy of application for the reason that they were drawn 
up or recommended by men who knew where lay the real 
seat of the evil that was to be remedied. Heretofore the rich 
man has been the sole legislator, and as a rule he has legis- 
lated in his own behalf. 

3. Another remedy the Holy Father suggests is organizing 
into associations. But His Holiness distinguishes between 
associations that are bound by secret oaths and led by invisi- 
ble leaders and associations that are based upon Christian 








& 
principles, accompanied by Christian practices, and as solici- E 
tous for the well-being of the soul as for the well-being of b 
the body. 

‘* Speaking summarily, we may lay it down as a general and perpetual law 

that workmen’s associations should be so organized and governed as to furnish i 
the best and most suitable means for attaining what is aimed at,—that is to say, j 
for helping each individual member to better his condition to the utmost in body, £ 


mind, and property. It is clear that they must pay special and principal atten- K 
tion to piety and morality, and that their internal discipline must be directed 
precisely by these considerations; otherwise they entirely lose their special 
character, and come to be very little better than those societies which take no 







account of religion at all.” * 






Having laid the foundation of all organization in religion, 
the Holy Father next counsels the formation of Catholic 
societies for the benefit and protection of the Catholic work- 













* Encycl , 7 61. 
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ingman. In France, Austria, Germany, and Belgium there 
are such Catholic organizations, powerful and wide-spread in 
their influence, in which the mutual support of the members 
their spiritual concerns. In the United States 
labor has been organized upon lines independent of creed or 


extends to 


nationality. 


These counsels of the Holy Father may be called socialism. 
Be the name what it may, certain it is that His Holiness is 


commending only the legitimate use of a natural right. 


The 


workmen’s associations can become a great power for evil as 
well as for good. Organized labor is the only means of pro- 
tection of the poor against the organized capital of the rich. 


It gives the inferior workman a chance to live. 


Looking the 


subject full in the face, we are forced to admit that it involves 
many issues which are apparently contradictory. 
labor, for instance, destroys competition, and in destroying 


competition it depreciates the value of skilled labor. 


Organized 


Again, 


organized labor coerces, and anything like coercion easily 


becomes injustice. 


association 


protection. 


course of industry, to the ruin of respectable firms. 
acts terminate in grave injustice. 


Now, the man who remains outside the 


is liable to persecution. It is natural that the 
non-union workingman should receive but slight considera- 
tion at the hands of his union brother, for he is practically 
reaping the benefits of the union without contributing to its 
support. He indirectly and to a certain extent enjoys its 
Furthermore, not infrequently do labor associa- 
tions become despotic and interfere to the extent of attempt- 
ing to direct as regards ways and means, and even the very 


Such 
And though associations, 


like individuals, may discriminate in a spirit of self-protection, 
they must always be prepared to give others the liberty of 
action that they claim for themselves. 

Thus does a delicate system of action and interaction 


run through the principle of combination. 
that calls for forethought and moderation. 


It is a system 
It is not in itself 


a complete remedy for the evils under which the workingman 
suffers, nor is it a solution of all the issues of industrialism. 


“It is not contended,” says Mr. George Howell, “that trade- 
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unions are capable of solving the great industrial questions 
which agitate the public mind. Their work is at best only a 
temporary expedient for dealing with labor questions as they 
arise.”* And Le Play assures us that in the midst of its vari- 
ous transformations, the problem that organized labor has to 
solve is always the same,—namely, “ to establish the security 
of the workingman upon the permanence of labor.”+ This 
is why the Holy Father, in asserting the new methods of re- 
form and social regeneration, does not lose sight of the old 
methods by which communities have grown and strengthened 
in the ways of civilization. 


“If society is to be cured now, in no other way can it be cured but by a 
return to the Christian life and Christian institutions. When a society is perish- 
ing, the true advice to give to those who would restore it is, to recall it to the 
principles from which it sprung; for the purpose and perfection of an association 
is to aim at and to attain that for which it was formed, and its operation should 
be put in motion and inspired by the end and object which originally gave it 
its being. So that to fall away from its primal constitution is disease; to go 
back to it is recovery.” ¢ 


4. While recognizing the fact that, under the present 
strained relations between organized capital and organized 
labor, strikes must needs occur, the Holy Father does not 
counsel them. And yet strikes have been hitherto considered 
the right arm of workingmen’s associations. But the world 
has had ample demonstration that the tendency of strikes 
is invariably towards destruction. They entail untold misery 
and suffering and loss of property. Their paralyzing effects 
are far-reaching. It is always a matter of deep public con- 
cern to see that they are speedily ended. Instead of strikes 
the Holy Father would substitute arbitration and co-operation: 


“Tf it should happen that either a master or a workman deemed himself in- 
jured, nothing would be more desirable than that there should be a committee 
composed of honest and capable men of the association itself, whose duty it 
should be, by the laws of the association, to decide the dispute.” 3 





* See Mr. Howell’s recent work, “ Trade-Unionism, New and Old.” 
+ “ La Reforme Sociale en France,” t. iii. p. 15. 
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t Encycl., 3 29. @ Ibid., 3 62. 
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He would have amicable settlement, conducted in a Chris- 
tian spirit. He would have every association self-supporting, 
self-protecting, and promotive of the general good. 


“« Among the purposes of a society should be to try to arrange for a continuous 
supply of work at all times and seasons; and to create a fund from which the 
members may be helped in their necessities, not only in cases of accident, but 
also in sickness, old age, and misfortune.” * 


Associations have no meaning, no definite reason for their 
existence, unless they be such as are here described. There 
is here no place for exorbitant demands, or clamor for the 
destruction of some industries that others may flourish, or of 
what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls “ encouragement of the delu- 
sion that it only requires union for workers to get what terms 
they please, prompting suicidal demands.” + Undoubtedly 
that were a more perfect state of affairs in which the work- 
man needed no associations, and in which all was harmony 
between the employer and the employed. But such is not 
the state now existing. And so,as Mr. Thornton has well 
shown in his ably-written book, the workingman’s associations 
have come to stay, and are to be reckoned with in the imme- 
diate future. { Greed for gain may be modified and injustice 
may be diminished, but while human nature remains human 
nature neither greed nor injustice can be wholly crushed out. 
Only the associations organized on principles of equity and 
Christian charity will be of lasting benefit to the workman. 
Such are the associations recommended and encouraged in 
the Encyclical. 

BROTHER AZARIAS. 

New York. 


* Encycl., 3 62. t “Justice,” p. 245. 
¢ See “On Labor,” by William T. Thornton, Book iii. pp. 187-362. 
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THE THREE RELIGIONS.* 


I aM afraid the title of this lecture is not so ethical in some 
respects. as it ought to be. The first principle of ethics, I 
suppose, with regard to human speech, is that what we say 
(it being presupposed that what we say is worth saying at all), 
should be expressed in plain and intelligible language. Now, 
it is certainly not very clear what is to be understood by “ the 
three religions.” You will naturally ask, Which three? For 
indeed there have been almost as many religions in the world 
as there have been men. Perhaps in one sense there have been 
precisely as many. Perhaps every one of us has his own 
peculiar idea of what is most precious and most worthy to be 
pursued—his own standard of worship or worthship. What we 
worship is the counterpart of what we are; and hence, instead 
of saying that there have been three religions, there may be a 
sense in which it would be truer to say that there have been 
several millions of millions. And even if we set aside the vaga- 
ries of individual caprice, and consider only those objects of 
devotion by the thought of which large bodies of men have 
been inspired, the gods of the nations instead of the gods of 
individual fancy—those gods whom, as Goethe tells us, the 
poets have brought down among men, and to whose image 
the poets have, in some degree, helped mankind to rise—even 
if, I say, we confine our attention to such gods as these, who, 
in contrast with the more perishable ideals of individual minds, 
may not untruly be described as zmortal gods; still, we can- 
not but be struck with the multiplicity of the deities whom 
men have worshipped, and the multiplicity of the forms in 
which men have worshipped them. Diversities of religion 


* A lecture delivered under the auspices of the London Ethical Society, in 
Essex Hall, in February, 1891. After this lecture was written, I discovered that 
an article with a very similar title (“« The Two Religions”), by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, had appeared in the Contemporary Review for December, 1890. 
The principle of division adopted in that article is the same as mine; but other- 
wise there is very little resemblance between the article and the lecture. 
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have separated race from race by a more impassable gulf than 
that of language or of color; they have deluged the world 
with blood, and roused more bitter passions than the lust of 

gain or glory or power, or perhaps even the thirst for liberty, 

could excite. Not three religions, therefore, we are inclined 

to say, but three thousand or three millions rather. 

That is one way of looking at the matter ; and it is often a 
profitable way. Bacon has taught us that we are always in dan- 
ger of imagining more unity in the world than there is. Such 
a word as “ Religion” satisfies our minds, and we forget that . 
it is used to cover things as far apart as Fetichism, the Salva- 
tion Army, and the Worship of Humanity. It is right that we 
should recognize this danger of resting content with a label. 
If no two leaves in a forest are quite alike, we can hardly 
expect that two human heads or two human hearts will per- 
fectly harmonize in their ideals and aspirations. Yet, after all, 
we are all very much alike; or, at any rate, like the leaves in 
the forest, our thoughts can be brought under a few main 
varieties. And indeed it may help us even to understand our 
differences more clearly if we consider for a little what are 
the main principles of unity that underlie then. 

In dealing with this subject during the few minutes that we 
have at our disposal, I shall make no pretence of discovering 
the mode of treatment which is ultimately right or best. It will 
be enough if we can find some point of view from which the 
matter may be instructively regarded, and which shall not be 
altogether untrue. An attempt to do more than this would 
be sure to be more tedious, and would not be sure to bring us 
any nearer to the truth. You are to understand, then, dis- 
tinctly, that what I am about to say is merely given as ex- 
pressing a point of view which I trust may prove suggestive, 
but for which I claim no particular merit or final validity. 

There is a passage in Kant which has been often quoted,— 
almost the only passage that ever is quoted from the works 
of this writer, commonly supposed to be almost supernaturally 
, obscure,—in which he says :* 
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* « Critique of Practical Reason’”’ (conclusion). 
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Two things fill our minds with increasing wonder and reverence, the oftener 
and the more closely we study them: the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within. ... The former begins from the spot I occupy in the outer world of 
sense, and gives to my environment in that world an unbounded expanse, bring- 
ing me into relation with worlds upon worlds and systems of systems, revolving 
periodically throughout an infinity of time. The latter (the moral law), on the 
other hand, begins from my inner self, my personality, and places me in relation 
to a world which is in a deeper sense infinite, but which is discoverable only by 
thought, and with which I perceive that my connection is not merely contingent, 
but universal and necessary. . . . The former view of a countless multitude of 
worlds annihilates, as it were, my importance as an animal creature, which, 
after life has been for a short time breathed into it, one knows not how, has to 
give back the matter of which it was made to the planet it inhabits (itself a mere 
speck in the universe of being). The second view, on the contrary, elevates my 
worth as an intelligence in an infinite degree, by means of my personality, where- 
in the moral law sets before me a life that is not dependent on my animal nature, 
or indeed on the sensible world at all; since that law imposes on me a mission 
which is not conditioned by the limits of this life, but is in a true sense infinite. 


These, then, are the two things that seemed to Kant most 
worthy of reverence—the infinity of nature and the infinity of 
the moral ideal. Now, it seems to me that there is a true and 
instructive sense in which it may be maintained that these are 
also the two things that mankind in general have found worthy 
of reverence—these two separately, or else some combination 
of the two. The worship of these two separately, therefore, 
and the worship of them in combination, may be said to be 
the three great religions of the world. At any rate, rightly 
or wrongly, it is this view of religion that (for lack of a better) 
I wish to illustrate to-night. 

Perhaps the contrast between these three forms of worship 
could not be better brought out than by a comparison of what 
we may call the two cultured or sophisticated religions with 
the one popular religion which we find among ourselves at the 
present moment. The popular religion is, of course, Christi- 
anity ; while by the cultured or sophisticated religions I mean 
Agnosticism and the Worship of Humanity. The juxtaposition 
of these three may seem strange. Agnostics and Humanita- 
rians are very superior people, who may perhaps resent being 
classed along with mere Christians. Some Christians, again, 
may think that if Agnostics and Humanitarians are to be 
called religious, they would prefer to stand out of the list. 
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Agnostics and Humanitarians, too, have sometimes a way of 
denying each other’s right to be regarded as having a religion 
at all. And certainly it seems to me that, in these latter cases, 
the two elements of worship have been so completely severed 
from each other that reverence has become almost an impos- 
sibility. Neither “cosmic emotion” nor “enthusiasm of hu- 
manity” seems to be of itself sufficient for a religion. But 
it is just this abstract character, which these two religions 
possess, that makes them so instructive for our present pur- 
pose. What the Agnostic reverences, or thinks he ought to 
try to reverence, is the unknown power that is at work in all 
the processes of nature. What the Humanitarian reverences 
is the moral power that is at work in the history of human 
development. The Christian, on the other hand, reverences 
a power that is at work both in nature and in the moral life, 
a power that is at once known and unknown—known by its 
revelation in nature and in man, unknown in the fulness of its 
possibilities. His worship may thus be said to be a combi- 
nation of the other two. Popular Christianity, indeed, does 
not present such a clear-cut outline as either Agnosticism or 
the Religion of Humanity. For while the agnostic religion 
is nothing else than the worship of the Unknown, and the 
religion of humanity is in its essence nothing else than the 
; worship of the moral power in man (though it adds, on ac- 
count of the hardness of men’s hearts, an artificially fostered 
reverence for the earth, for space, and the like); popular 
Christianity, on the other hand, in combining these two ele- 
ments, seems to combine along with them a great deal of 
what has been called “extra belief.” Nevertheless, I am 
inclined to think that, if you omit from popular Christianity 
the merely dogmatic elements, on which the churches are di- 
vided, the merely sensational elements, which are differently 
) apprehended by men of different temperaments, and the merely 

traditional elements, which have apparently no religious sig- 
nificance whatever; and if you consider only those great in- 
spiring ideas on which the power of Christianity for so many 
centuries has rested, you will find that it is at bottom little, 
if anything, more than a combination of those two elements 
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which Agnosticism and Humanitarianism have taken apart. 
That it is so, indeed, is perhaps sufficiently apparent from the 
ease with which both agnostic and humanitarian writers— 
when they wish to commend themselves to men’s minds by 
their relations to the broad movements of history—can repre- 
sent themselves as simply carrying out with perfect clearness 
what is dimly contained in the teachings of Christianity. The 
Agnostics are able to appeal to the fact that what the Chris- 
tian religion sets up for our reverence is the inexplicable power 
behind the world that we perceive, “of whom and through 
whom and to whom are all things ;” and they may claim, and 
frequently do claim, that what they have done is simply to strip 
this inscrutable power of those anthropomorphic attributes with 
which the fears and hopes of men had clothed it. The Hu- 
manitarians, in like manner, may—and sometimes do—point 
out that the Christian religion has been essentially a moral force 
for the amelioration of mankind, that its strength has all along 
lain in a certain enthusiasm of philanthropy, which breaks down 
the barriers of class and race, and gives rise to new ideals of 
life and society ; and they may hold that what Humanitarian- 
ism does is simply to make these ideals clearer, and to rest 
them ona more scientific basis. And it certainly seems to me 
that there is much truth in these contentions both of the Ag- 
nostics and of the Humanitarians—though perhaps they are not 
quite so scientific in their reconstructions of religion as they 
like to think themselves. But what is apt to be overlooked 
by each side is the fact that Christianity has from the first 
contained doth these elements at once; and that it is largely 
by the combination of them that it has been able to achieve 
so far-reaching a success. 

It is not, however, on Christianity in particular that I wish at 
present to speak, though I intend to return by and by to that 
subject. I desire rather,in the mean time, to point out that these 
two elements to which I have referred belong to the essence 
of all true religion. I am inclined to think—and I intend to 
recur to this point shortly—that they are brought out more 
clearly in Christianity than in any other form of religion that 
has ever been widely influential ; and I think it is to that fact 
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very largely—though, I admit, partly also to more accidental 
circumstances—that Christianity has owed its remarkable 
prevalence and persistence throughout the history of the most 
cultured of modern nations. But in all religions worthy of 
the name I believe you will find that there is a more or less 
clear presence, though often hidden under strange disguises, 
of these two fundamental elements of which I have spoken-- 
reverence for the power (or powers) from which all things 
flow, and reverence for the moral ideal. 

Perhaps some of you may think that two of the expressions 
that I have just used,—‘“all true religions” and “all religions 
worthy of the name,”—are “ question-begging phrases.” You 
may think that they afford me a convenient method of making 
my theory fit, by simply affirming that those religions to which 
it will not apply are not “ true religions,” or are not “ worthy 
of the name.” And I must confess that I cannot undertake to 
tell you beforehand what I mean by a true religion or by one 
worthy of the name, or indeed what I mean by religion at all. 
The very definition of the term is a vexed question, upon which 
I have no intention of entering. You must remember that in 
what I say to-night Iam not on my oath, and that I do not 
pretend to enter into minute distinctions or subtle definitions. 
I must content myself with saying, broadly and roughly, that 
I endeavor to use the term “ religion” in the sense in which 
it is commonly current, to denote certain beliefs, feelings, and 
ceremonials connected with those objects which are regarded 
as the highest and deepest with which it is possible for man- 
kind to deal ; and that, when I speak of a “ true religion” or 


one “ worthy of the name,” I mean a religion which is not 
simply founded on superstitious terror (for I think a religion 
must be a reverence and not merely a fear); I mean also a 
religion which is not simply a piece of poetic fancy or of phil- 
osophical theorizing, but one which large masses of men 
have carried with them into the ordinary affairs of life, which 
they have felt, in their soberest hours, to be as real as the 
sternest of life’s realities, which has served, at least in some 
considerable degree, to furnish them with strength in labor, 
ardor in progress, courage in difficulty, consolation in trouble, 
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or hope in death. Using the term with this large and some- 
what vague interpretation, I intend to glance very cursorily* 
at some of the leading religions that have been current in the 
world, and to try to show in what sense the two elements to 
which I have referred have been present in them. 

Let us begin, for instance, with the religion of the Greeks, 
The Greeks—z.e., the Athenians, who are for us the typical 
Greeks—were not on the whole a nation of intensely earnest 
men, at least not in the sense of having strenuous moral con- 
victions. Their life was, indeed, in its best days too free and 
happy for the intrusion of any such subduing presence. They 
had not that absorbing sense of the supreme importance of 
righteousness or justice, which is the key-note in the life of 
the Hebrews, nor had they even that stern recognition of law 
and order, to which at all costs the will of the individual must 
be subjected, which is so characteristic of the attitude of the 
Romans. The central element in the Greek consciousness was 
rather zsthetical than ethical. Artistic beauty stood with 
them on the whole for the highest that they knew. Even in 
their moral life, indeed, they were not conscious of any higher 
motive than that of the performance of what is right, as they 
said, “ for the beauty of it,” —r0d xadod vexa,—which is, no doubt, 
in a sense, the highest motive that is possible; but it is the 
highest motive expressed rather in an zsthetical than in an 
ethical form. Every Greek would have been ready to follow 
Mr. Ruskin in his identification of morality and taste; only, 
while Mr. Ruskin tends on the whole to regard taste as a 
particular exemplification of the moral law, a Greek might 
rather have regarded the moral law as a particular application 
of the principles of good taste. The worship of the Greeks 
also was the worship of beauty. It might seem, therefore, as 
if our very first instance went against the view that I am seek- 
ing to maintain. The reverence of the Greeks can hardly be 
said to have been directly a reverence either for natural power 


* As here printed, this “ glance” has become still more cursory than it was in 
the lecture as originally given. On the other hand, some slight additions have 
been made in other portions of the treatment. 
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or for the moral ideal;* it was rather the reverence for what 
is beautiful, whether in nature or in human life. Such an ex- 
ception as this, however, is, | think, only of that kind which 
is said to confirm the general rule. For, in a sense, as I have 
already indicated, beauty was the moral ideal of the Greeks; 
it was the highest perception that they had; it was that for 
the sake of which, in its noblest forms, they conceived that 
everything else ought to be sacrificed. In a sense, also, they 
tended to identify beauty or harmony—as we see in most 
of their great philosophers—with the principle that is deepest 
and most powerful in nature. In their most developed thought 
it was nearly always supposed that it was some principle of 
order or harmony that ruled the world. Still, it must be 
allowed that, in its more popular forms at least, their worship 
was not primarily a reverence either for morality or for natural 
law. But observe further, that just for this reason the Greek 
religion betrayed its imperfection, and had to be supplemented 
from other sources. The gods of the Greeks were beautiful 
symbols of natural and moral forces; but they were not a 
complete expression either of that which is deepest or of that 
which is purest in life or in existence. Above the power of the 
gods, there was the power of Fate;+ and above the beauty of 
the gods, there was the beauty of Justice and of Truth. It 
was necessary in the end that these deeper realities also should 
find recognition and reverence. And they did find recogni- 
tion; though the recognition of them was at the same time 
the destruction of Greek religion, by bringing out its inher- 
ent incompleteness. In Greek tragedy—which is, I suppose, 
the highest expression of Greek religious feeling—the gods 
are overborne by Fate; and Plato, who was perhaps the most 
deeply religious of Greek philosophers, is forced to reject the 
stories of the gods in the interests of morality. And so it 
comes about that in the best religious thought of the Greek 
decline—that thought in which Greece seems to stretch out 
its hands towards Judza—a moral power has distinctly taken 


* Cf, on this point, Ziegler’s “« Ethik der Griechen und Rémer,” pp. 16, ef seg. 
T See Wescott’s “ Religious Thought in the West,” p. 106. 
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the place of the ideal of beauty; and that power is recog- 
nized also as the strongest, or indeed as the only ultimate, force 
in nature.* 

The Scandinavian divinities seem, so far as I can judge, to 
be mainly confined to the forces of nature rather than to the 
powers and ideals of the moral life. It was from this mythol- 
ogy that Carlyle selected his “ Hero as God;” but as far as 
one can gather, even from the statements of Carlyle himself, 
it does not appear that hero-worship was the most prominent 
element in their religion. Their deities seem rather to be, 
for the most part, embodiments of those natural forces which, 
in a rough climate, and in the midst of wild scenery and 
modes of life, could not but impress themselves forcibly on 
the attention of the people. They seem also, to a large ex- 
tent, to embody metaphysical principles of a rude and simple 
kind,—the idea of eternity, the continuity and organic nature 
of life, and so forth. On the whole, therefore, we must say 
that this religion is mainly concerned with the first of the 
two elements that I am trying to bring out. Nevertheless, it 
can hardly be denied that there is a distinct element of hero- 
worship contained in it in a subordinate way—indeed, in such 
gods as Woden, in a sufficiently prominent way—and that 





thus a certain moral ideal is also represented. 4 
In most of the Eastern religions, on the other hand, as be- 3 
ae mee ¥ 

came a quieter and more meditative race, the moral qualities a 





tend on the whole to predominate. At the same time, 
such moral qualities are frequently, if not even usually, 
thought of as lying at the very foundation of the natural 
order. The conflict of Ormuzd and Ahriman, for instance, in 
the Persian mythology, typifying evidently the battle of good 
with evil, is at the same time understood to sum up the whole 
struggle of light with darkness, of order with chaos, through- 
out the field of nature. In Buddhism, too, the ideal consists 
in the attainment of a certain peace which raises man alike 











* Here followed, in the lecture as originally given, two paragraphs—one on 
Roman religion, and one on the general character of Greek and Roman religion 
as compared with that of most other peoples—which are now omitted for want 


of space. 
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above the warfare of the passions and the disturbance of the 
elements. It is primarily the worship of the moral ideal; but 
it is an ideal which is conceived as being victorious over the 
troubles of the natural world, as elevating him who attains it 
above the confusions of the forces of nature, whether dis- 
played without him or within him, “to where beyond these 
voices there is peace.” It is thus a moral religion, but at the 
same time one which regards morality as strength, as a power 
which can give man the victory over nature, and raise him to 
a position of triumphant serenity. 

Mohammedanism,* again, seems to start rather from the 
opposite side. It is primarily a worship of natural power. 
Its creed may almost be said to be distinctly that might is 
right, provided we understand by might the power which is 
ultimately deepest in nature,—which is identified with the 
will of Allah. At the same time, the will of Allah is, no 
doubt, usually regarded—implicitly or explicitly—as having 
a certain intrinsic rightness in itself, and thus as being a 
moral as well as a natural power. 

But I suppose it must be granted that the religious people 
par excellence was the Jewish people; and it is to their re- 
ligion, accordingly, that we ought to turn with most hope of 
enlightenment. In this case, we may perceive from the first 
an intimate combination of the worship of the natural with 
that of the moral. No people, I suppose, ever had a firmer 
conviction than the Jews had, that right is might. This faith 
gives confidence and emphasis to the utterances of nearly all 
their prophets, among whom one feels almost tempted to in- 
clude our modern Hebrew, Carlyle. Among the Jews, how- 
ever,—and in this respect also the modern prophet must be, to 
some extent, included,—there was frequently a tendency to 
invert the relation between right and might. There was a 
tendency at least to regard obvious success as a proof 
of rightness, and misfortune as an evidence of sin.t For, 





* Cf. Miss Cobbe’s article on ‘The Two Religions,” Contemporary Review 
for December, 1Sgo, p. 844. 

t I mean that there was this tendency among the people generally. I do not 
know that this charge can be brought home to their prophets. In the case of our 
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indeed, the Hebrew god, like the gods of many primitive 
nationalities, seems to have been primarily the god of battle, 
“the Lord of Hosts,” and secondarily, perhaps, the god of 
thunder and of all other natural might. But in the deeper 
expressions of the Hebrew genius, in the finest passages of 
the prophets and the most poetic utterances of the Psalms, 
morality has the first place,—the moral law being sometimes 
set forth in its naked purity, with a directness and sublimity 
which has never been surpassed,—though there is a constant 
faith also that what is morally right is bound ultimately to 
become triumphant, together with a frequent sense of dis- 
appointment that it is not always obviously so. 

It is, however, in the teaching of Christ that the religion of 
the Jews seems to receive its most perfect consummation. The 
exact nature of that teaching is, indeed, somewhat difficult to 
decipher, partly on account of the fragmentary nature of the 
statements in which it is expressed, partly on account of 
the questionable authenticity of the documents in which it is 
recorded, and partly because the early Christians came so 
early in contact with the thought of Greece and the organi- 
zation of Rome, by which-at last their own peculiar ideas 
were almost overwhelmed. Perhaps it has never been fully 
realized how much our modern Christianity is indebted to 
the Greeks and Romans. We usually think of it as essen- 
tially a Hebrew product, and this is, no doubt, fundamentally 
true. Yet perhaps if we inquired more fully into it we should 
find that in its more external aspects, at least,—by which also 
its inner spirit is very considerably modified,—it is almost as 
much a Greek product or a Roman one. With regard to the 
influence of Greek thought on Christianity, I may content 
myself here with a reference to the recently published “ Hib- 
bert Lectures” by the late Dr. Hatch, in which the whole sub- 
ject is worked out ina very interesting and suggestive way. 
The influence of Roman organization is partly discussed in 
the same volume, and was wittily summed up long ago by 





modern prophet, I think there is some evidence of an undue worship of effec- 
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Hobbes, when he said * that the Church of the Middle Ages 
was essentially “the ghost of the deceased Roman Empire, 
sitting crowned upon the grave thereof.” And, of course, we 
must recognize also—especially in Protestant Christianity— 
the far-reaching influences of the Teutonic genius as well. 
How much, for instance, of the Christianity which long domi- 
nated the better mind of England is summed up in the sub- 
lime verse of Milton! And how much of that is but the 
perfect fruit of ideas which were fostered indeed in the sun 
of Greece and Rome, but which first blossomed in the Saxon 
imagination of Caedmon, and which were ripened in the gloom 
of puritanic struggles! And in countless other ways the 
Christianity of the modern world has been very strangely 
transformed indeed from the spirit that breathed in those 
winged words that were uttered on the hill-sides of Judza, 
and that fired the hearts of that primitive ethical society that 
met in an upper room at Jerusalem. But so far as we can 
abstract from such transforming influences, and consider 
Christianity simply as it was in itself when it was first pro- 
mulgated, I think it is not difficult to see that the essence of it 
lies in its being a complete carrying out of the Hebrew idea 
that right is might, and that this right and this might is that 
which ought alone to be worshipped. 

Christ developed, in the first place, both by his doctrine and 
by his example, the Jewish conception of righteousness itself. 
He substituted love and self-devotion for the idea of a hard, 
external law, and thus placed morality at once on the highest 
basis. I am not, indeed, prepared to say that he gave the 
final expression of the moral ideal either in his teaching or 
in his life. His teaching seems to me, as I shall explain ina 
little, to be in some points too negative and individualistic ; 
and his life also had perhaps, as Hegel put it, “the guilt of 
innocence” +,—12.¢., of withdrawal from the particular concerns 
of mankind. Still, it cannot be denied that it was at least a 
great advance on the moral conceptions that were current 


* «“ Leviathan,” iv. 47. 
t See Caird’s “ Hegel.” (Blackwood’s “ Philosephical Classics.’’) 
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among the Jews; and that both by his teaching and by his 
example (so far as we can judge of it from very imperfect 
evidence) he is likely to stand out pre-eminent to all time as 
by far the noblest and most characteristic of all “ beautiful 
souls,” the sublimest pattern of all the passive virtues, the 
‘un- 


eternal example of those who strive to keep themselves 
spotted from the world,” and to remain faithful to the highest 
monitions of the “inner life.’ Whatever further we may add 
to the conception of the perfect life, that at least must be 
retained. By summing up in that short, intense life of self- 
devotion to the common good all that was highest in the 
fervor of Hebrew morality; by raising that morality to a 
white heat, till all that was narrow and intolerant and provin- 
cial in it was melted away in the fire of a universal philan- 
thropy, he made the greatest contribution to practical religion 
—to religion as an ethical force—that perhaps any one man 
has ever made. 

Again, Christ seems to have held with full conviction— 
what the Jews in general had at most.only tried to persuade 
themselves—that the moral ideal is that which is alone ulti- 
mately victorious. It has, indeed, been often said, and not 
entirely without reason, that Christianity was at bottom pes- 
simistic. Certainly, on the common interpretation of it at 
least, it does not hold out a very hopeful view with regard to 
the destiny of the great majority of mankind. And even 
with regard to the select few, it is only by pain and struggle 
that any good is to be achieved. Indeed, even pain and 
struggle may not always avail; for ‘“‘ many shall seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able.” It is not without reason, therefore, 
that Christianity has been called by Goethe the Religion of 
Sorrow.* But yet at bottom there was a hopefulness in it 


* Miss Cobbe, in her article in the Contemporary Review to which reference 
has already been made (p. 845), points out also that the worship of Christen- 
dom has tended to concentrate itself on that moment in the life of Christ (the 
crucifixion) in which his weakness is most apparent. Christianity might thus be 
thought to be in no sense a worship of might. But it must be remembered that 
this moment of supreme weakness has usually been regarded by the religious 
thought of Christendom as a moment of supreme triumph as well. 
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also. There was always a faith in it,—a faith which the 
founder of it himself seems to have confidently held,—that he 
who persisted to the end was secure of victory; and that, 
indeed, the sorrows and difficulties by the way were but the 
means of securing a more complete success, Bacon had 
ground, therefore, for saying * that, while “ prosperity is the 
blessing of the O!d Testament, adversity is the blessing of the 
New.” Indeed, as Dr. Hatch points out,} there is often an 
almost offensive obtrusion—due largely to an individualistic 
point of view—of the trust that for all labor undertaken 
in 


and suffering endured here, there are abundant “‘ wages’ 
Heaven. But this is on the whole only a metaphorical way 
of expressing confidence in the final victory of right—a con- 
fidence which is expressed in the same way at the close of 
Goethe’s Masonic Hymn: 


** Here shall all fulness, 
Ye valiant! reward you; 


We bid you be hopeful.’’t 


I may sum up, then, by saying that Christianity seems to 
me to embody most clearly the two elements of religion to 
which I have referred; but that in all true religions they are 
more or less distinctly present. Religion, in fact, might almost 
be defined as the refuge of human feeling from the incomplete- 
ness of life. We demand poetic justice: we demand that the 
world of our experience should be a rounded whole, with rea- 
son as its ruler and love as its principle. We ask for a sys- 
tem, and we are disappointed and shocked because in our or- 
dinary life we are presented only with,a fragment. We ask 
for an intelligible world, and we are presented with a puzzle. 
Now, the central problem in the puzzle of life is the separation 
of power from goodness. As Shelley puts it in “ Prometheus 
Unbound”— 


* Essays, “ Of Adversity.” 
t “ Hibbert Lectures,” p. 224. Cf., also Bosanquet’s ‘‘ Essays and Addresses,’ 
p- 109. 


¢ On the Optimism of Christianity, I may refer here to “ Lux Mundi,” p. 479. 
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“ The good want power, but to shed idle tears; 
The powerful goodness want—worse need for them.” 


The devil is the prince of this world, and the gods are cruci- 
fied. That, we sometimes feel, is the summing up of the ap- 
pearances of history. Wrong is might. Religion, then, is the 
faith that this appearance is not the ultimate truth; that 
the two great wants—the want of power on the part of good- 
ness, and the want of goodness on the part of power—will 
prove in the end to be better abundantly supplied: the faith, 
in short, that the universe has a heart, or that the heart will 
find for itself a universe.* This faith has, I think, been the soul 
‘of all religions, or, at least, of the religions of all thoughtful 
peoples ; but, most of all, it has been the soul of Christianity. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 


(To be concluded in the next number. ) 


THE ETHICS OF HEGEL 


A PLUNGE im medias res is not the current way in philosophi- 
cal discussions. The introductory orientation is too often a 
porch out of all proportion to the building. The start is made 
with giving a résumé of Greek thought. Then an easy hop, 
skip, and jump brings us through early Christian thought and 
scholasticism to modern philosophy. From Descartes to 
Kant brings us to what has been considered the heart of mod- 
ern philosophy. But we go on farther to see that the heart is 
greatly changed ; that the centre has become an all-animating 
organic life; that subjectivism has become objectivism again, 
and that we are in a modernized Greek phase of thought. 
Kant, like Socrates, no longer represents any more than a 
phase of the larger concrete thought of the world. Seven- 
league boots would be needed to traverse the distance between 





* Cf. Browning’s “‘ Epistle from Karshish : 
“«So, the All-Great were the All-Loving, too 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 





Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here.’ ”’ 
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Kant and Hegel in ethical conceptions. At first sight there 
seems rather to be a gulf than a bridge for us to cross. But 
gulfs and seas, instead of dividing, now serve to unite thoughts 
as well as countries. Continuity in and through diversity is 
a regnant conception of Hegelian philosophy. Hegel is said 
to have burned his bridges behind him. But bridges of 
thought are incombustible, and it is not difficult to trace the 
continuity through diversity of Hegel’s ethical conceptions 
with those of Kant. The subject-matter itself will also re- 
veal continuity with Greek conceptions. We must make the 
transition from Kant to Hegel as brief as it is great and defi- 
nite. Formulas are as useful as they are inadequate,—often 
useful because of their inadequateness. The starting-point 
of both Kant and Hegel is man. But Kant considers the 
subjective Ego, while Hegel considers the odjective Ego. The 
categorical imperative upon both was the eternal command, 
[vow csavtév, They differed chiefly in their conception of the 
czavtbv, whose exegesis they attempted. With Kant it was the 
abstract, subjective self; with Hegel it was the concrete, ob- 
jective, the completely ethicized or socialized self. Kant lived 
and labored under the conceptions of the eighteenth century 
rationalism, which held that reason was innate in every man 
as a sum total of clear, fixed notions, while Hegel considered 
reason as an immanent impulse of rationality that was contin- 
uously realizing itself in human experience. They both had 

a metaphysic of ethics. But with Kant this was forever un- 
utterable, with Hegel it had been continually uttering itself 
in the institutions of man. With one it was formless, with 

the other it was the continuously self-realizing Word that from 

the beginning was formative of the moral organism of 
humanity. The one looked solely within, the other looked 

outward for the self to be studied. With Kant the res interna 

was absolutely supersensible. With Hegel it was expressed 

in definite and increasingly adequate forms in the res publica 

of the external world of man’s activity. Hence he makes his 

“Philosophy of History” an illustrative exposition of his 
science of ethics. The State in the most concrete sense of 
this term is the csavtéy manifesting itself in temporal condi- 
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tions. The history of the world is the tribunal through which 
man utters the forms of the categorical imperative heard in 
the supersensible world. Let us say in brief, then, that the 
difference between Kant and Hegel may be formulated as the 
difference between an abstract and a concrete seautdv 

Hegel never ceased to inveigh against the vice of abstract- 
ness. His whole work consists in starting from, criticising, 
and passing beyond various abstract conceptions to a real 
concrete in which alone they find their place as organic 
phases or members. That which is true relatively to its cor- 
relate is false when abstracted from its correlate. And both 
correlates are true only when they pass through this category 
of reciprocity to the organism which they both imply and 
demonstrate. The empirical and the noumenal self; the pure 
reason and the practical reason; subjective freedom and 
conditioning environment; duty and the good,—these are 
some of the elements of ethical man that Kant abstracted 
from their organic process, wherewith to build his airy castle 
of morality. Abstractions, every one of them, says Hegel, 
who endeavors to lead through them to the more concrete 
view. We may, however, select two terms which will illus- 
trate the difference between Kant and Hegel in ethics,—zc., 
Morahtat and Sittlichkeit, both of which are used by the 
Germans for what we call morality. The first denotes the 
morality of the heart or of the conscience. The latter denotes 
conventional morality, or the objective customs that are recog- 
nized as moral (7x4, mores, Sitten). The first is the individual 
conscience, the second is the social conscience. Hegel would 
say that there would be no JMoralitat without Sittlichkeit, 
while Kant, with his categorical imperative, would make each 
individual an Athanasius contra mundum. Hegel would say 
that there could be no duty without some objective good as 
content for the formal good-will. That is, there can be no 
abstract self-realization by the conscientious man, no good- 
will without good manners. To realize himself the individual 
must do it in the forms of social man, must go beyond him- 
self to be himself. He must erect himself above himself and 
expand himself beyond himself in his actualizing of his good- 
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will. Only in the objective forms of his station can he find his 
duties. Otherwise his morality is sure to be peevish, cranky, 
and tyrannical, though, as a Simon Stylites, he may write the 
title of saint before his name. Hegel makes most trenchant 
criticisms * of Kant’s formal law, showing that as an abstract 
universal it can neither suggest any particular duties nor test 
the rightness of rules otherwise suggested. It can only be 
a voice thundering in the inner Sinai, “ thou shalt,” without 
power to proceed to decalogic or monologic specification of 
what to do. Only an objective standard of right can afford 
the ground of private judgment and render it other than mere 
wilfulness. Pythagoras had this in view when he said that 
the best education one could desire for his son would be to 
have him be a citizen of a people with good institutions. On 
the other hand, such good institutions are impossible without 
the element of JJ/oralitat. Society does not exist apart from 
the individual. It is rather an organism of organisms, whose 
Sittlichkeit expresses the immanent Moralitaét of its people. 
It exists in and through the life of its members. Hegel’s 
conception combated both an abstract individualism and an 
abstract societarianism. His ethics are the result of the or- 
ganically related elements of Moralitat and Sittlichkeit, as the 
very life of the most concrete form of the self or man,—ze., 
the State. It is the science of this body politic in its move- 
ment of self-realization, in which also the individual realizes 
himself, because its realization is what he must enter into in 
order to be what he ought to be. Further contrasts, how- 
ever, would be better exhibited in the course of an exposition 
and criticism of Hegel’s own ethical theory. We propose a 
brief expository statement of Hegel’s doctrine. 

Hegel’s doctrine is found chiefly in his “ Philosophie des 
Rechts,” which is an enlarged exposition of the second part 
of his “ Philosophie des Geistes.” With this goes as an inter- 
preting sequel his “ Philosophy of History.” We shall also 
find additional exposition of various points in his ““ Phanom- 
enologie des Geistes.” 


* Hegel’s Werke, i. 313, referred to by Professor Caird, “ The Philosophy of 
Kant,” ii. 186. 
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I may take it for granted that enough readers of this Jour- 
nal are not familiar with Hegel’s own work to warrant a re- 
statement of his doctrine. 

Hegel terms the second part of his “ Philosophie des 
Geistes” der objective Geist, which exhibits the free spirit as it 
actually stands or lives as thinking will in the world. It is an 
exhibition of spirit as objectified in the institutions of law, the 
family, and the state, set between subjective spirit and the adso- 
lute spirit. Thus his ethics start from the natural condition of 
man and lead on to man in his highest relations, exhibiting 
the perfection of his spiritual character in the realms of art, 
religion, and philosophy,—the three media of perfect self- 
realization or of comprehension of his relations with the Abso- 
lute Spirit of whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things. We shall note in our criticism Hegel’s apparent 
failure to carry ethics up into this sphere of the absolute 
spirit. 

Hegel’s method is always that of beginning with the most 
abstract phase of his topic and following through the imma- 
nent self-criticism of one abstract phase to another until the 
organic idea (Begriff) is reached, which is then seen to be the 
real presupposition throughout instead of being an inductive 
result. His true first principle, his most concrete statement, is 
scarcely perceptible in his first advances, but it comes more 
and more clearly to light as the immanent and organic prin- 
ciple that lives in, through, and above all the abstractions that 
strut dogmatically, aping the real. His order, moreover, is 
always the logical one from the abstract universal through 
the particular to the universalized individual. 

Hegel’s “‘ Philosophie des Rechts” may be called the doc- 
trine of the will. The will is the man, and ethical man is will 
realized in his social institutions. To reach this conception, 
however, he starts with the most abstract conception of will, 
which he takes as ready to hand. He divides the whole work, 
as usual, into triadic form :* 





* « Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts,” Berlin, 1821, 3 33. All the refer- 


ences in this paper are to this earlier edition. 
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I. The will as immediate, undeveloped potentiality, which 
gives the sphere of abstract or formal right. 

II. The will self-reflected, or subjective individuality, op- 
posed to objective will. This gives the sphere of Mora/itat, 
or of conscience contra mundum. 

III. The will as the unity and truth of these two abstract 
phases, the realm of formal freedom and objective right real- 
ized in the world. This gives the realm of Sztédichkeit, or the 
ethical world, as the concrete realization of man as will. This 
includes the sphere of (a) the family, (4) civil society, (c) the 
state in the most concerete sense of the term, such as Dr. 
Mulford construes “the Nation.” Under this last he em- 
braces (a) internal polity, (4) external polity, (7) interna- 
tional polity, or the history of the world, as the realization of 
man in the most cosmopolitan sense of the term. 

I. Zhe Sphere of Abstract Right—Formal free will is the ab- 
stract universal, which demands full sway for itself without 
any conscientious motive or conviction. Beginning is made 
with this formal will as a mere potentiality of entering into 
manifold relations. The one possessing such freedom is a 
“person.” As such a person I have the right to cast my will 
over everything and make it mine. It is my right to do so. 
But other persons exist. Hence the formula of abstract right 
is, “Be a person, and respect others as persons.” Hegel 
warns us against putting into this formula all that it would 
imply in an ethical, social, or civil state. He is using “ per- 
son” here only in its most abstract and formal sense of an 
individual will, as yet undeveloped in civil and social relations 
(“‘ Philosophie des Rechts,” § 35). Such a person is nowhere 
to be found. But the conception results from the abstract 
conception of will. It represents the first phase of self-con- 
sciousness in which “ Ich ist alles,” the will sovereign and the 
whole “ world its oyster.” The rights of the abstract person 
are absolute and universal, but utterly unlike the personal 
rights dependent upon and guaranteed by organized society. 
Abstract will asserts itself against its limiting environment 
and lays its hand upon its rights. It thus acquires objective 
existence and takes the first step towards actualization. 
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Things are soulless, will-less, and “the person has the right 
to subject all things to his will, thus making them his” (§ 44). 
First, the body and its life is taken possession of, then other 
things. I place my will over a thing and make it an attri- 
bute or property of me. Thus “ property” appears as object- 
ified will. But will involves the further right of using or 
consuming things and of relinquishment. But other wills do 
the same. Hence limitation which leads to “ contract,” which 
is the first form of a “common will.” But this will is yet far 
from being that of the universal will of society. Its elements 
are accidental and particular, and can give no guarantee of 
fulfilment. Fraud, violence, and crime are inevitable. In 
“crime” will violates itself, and thus creates its own “ punish- 
ment.” The person gives an eye for an eye, thus negating 
his crime. The punishment is but the reaction upon the per- 
son of his own act. It is equally the act of his will and his 
own right. But in this as yet unorganized and unethical con- 
dition, where there is no universal will of society to mediate 
between crime and punishment, “ vengeance” takes the place 
of ethical retribution, and the state of nature becomes an 
aggregate of not even semi-domesticated Ishmaelites, or a 
war of all against all. Property, contract, and punishment 
are seen to be impossible without the presence and mediation 
of a universalized or ethical will. Death or slavery can be 
the only logical issue to abstract will seeking its abstract 
rights. With no other elements at work such a state of 
nature could néver give rise to the institution of the State. 
Some judge more just and universal must be found. The 
demand is for a particular will which can at the same time 
will the universal or the “ infinite subjectivity of freedom” 
(§§ 103 and 104). Such a will must reflect upon itself, retire 
from mere objectivity to the internal forum. This forum is 
that of Conscience, or 

II. Moralitat, or Abstract Duty (§ 105).—This is the sphere 
of “subjective right,” for the will, reflecting upon itself, 
changes the merely objective “ person” into a subject (§ 104). 
Thus freedom reaches a higher ground and person becomes 
more personal. The stand-point now is the right of the sub- 
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jective will (§ 107). Hegel shows the process from the most 
abstract form of this subjectivity through the phases of (a) 
purpose and responsibility, (6) intention and welfare to (c) 
the good and conscience, where abstract right is translated 
into duty and virtue or good-will. 

First, it is held that responsibility is only commensurate 
with knowledge. Next, the quality of the will depends upon 
the “intention” and its objective results, which are never re- 
stricted to particular selfish ends. They must (thirdly) be 
judged according to their universal worth. Hence “ the 
good” as the reconciliation of the particular subjective will 
with the universal will, or with the rational. The ideal here 
is that of duty for duty’s sake. The duty, however, is yet 
abstract. No content can be furnished by itself. The uni- 
versal element is merely formal, unspecified as to content, 
giving no answer as to what one’s duty is in any situation, 
except the grandiloquent one of “ do right though the heavens 
fall.” An objective system of principles and duties, and the 
union of the subjective knowledge with them, is plainly im- 
possible on this stand-point (§ 137). Hegel, here and else- 
where, makes, as we have said, trenchant criticism of Kant’s 
doctrine of duty. This formal law divorces duty from all 
interest or desire, a psychological impossibility. It takes no 
cognizance of the concrete situation and can suggest no 
present duty. It cannot discriminate between particular 
actions so as to call one of them a duty. Finally, it must 
equally universalize a// particular actions, and thus bring 
about confusion and collisions. Only in view of the institu- 
tion of property in the state can it say, “ Thou shalt not 
steal.” In the abstract form of Kant it must equally say, 
“ Thou shalt steal.”” That is, if we abstract all social relations, 
which ex hypothest Kant does, we can universalize any par- 
ticular rule without contradiction. In the realm of the con- 
crete morality of social life, however, we cannot do this. 
What will be the result of such an abstract subjective concep- 
tion of duty? Plainly the individual must become the law- 
giver and the judge of what is absolute good. He must trust 
to his own private judgment without the mediation of exist- 
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ing codes of society. He must give a purely subjective indi- 
vidual determination of the content of the lofty but formal 
universal. The individual becomes the measure of the moral 
quality of objective actions. There is no public source and 
standard for the guidance of private judgment. Hegel does 
not neglect the important function of the duty of private 
judgment, but is here only showing its capriciousness when 
taken out of the concrete relations of an ethical world. An- 
tinomianism is a logical and historical outcome of such ab- 
stract private judgment, which runs riot and plays the tyrant 
for lack of an objective concrete social system of duties. It 
is the making of self a statesman to represent a concrete state 
that ex hypothesi does not yet exist. This elevation of the in- 
dividual subjective judgment to be the measure and definition 
of the universal finally results in the evil. “ The highest sum- 
mit of. subjectivity asserting itself as the absolute is the bad.” 
It is at this abstract stand-point of the natural (unethicized) 
will that we find the origin of moral evil (§§ 139, 140). Hence 
we see that conscience at this stage cannot be true or good 
conscience. This abstraction in turn demands as its cor- 
relate that which it was called out to correct,—z.e., objective 
right. In fact, these two abstractions must be integrated into 
the concrete ethical substance from which they have really 
been abstracted. We are only advancing, prodigal-like, to 
the real home of morality, from which we have violently torn 
ourselves away. We thus reach the ethical (sittliche) world. 
III. In this world of ethical (szt#/iche) relations of the family, 
civil society, the state, and humanity, the idea of freedom is 
realized as a “living good that is powerful enough to actual- 
ize itself” (§ 142). Here abstract rights become ethical and 
authorized rights, and abstract duty becomes specific and full 
of content. Private judgment becomes re/atively universalized, 
and the lofty, cold, and colorless imperative becomes relatively 
incarnated in the hearts of a brotherhood of men. In his “ Phe- 
nomenologie des Geistes” Hegel traces with a larger and freer 
hand the dialectic of previous stages under the rubrics of “ self- 
consciousness” and “ reason,” and uses that of “ spirit” to des- 
ignate what he, in the “ Philosophie des Geistes,” calls realized 
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morality (Szttlichkeit). He there uses the term “spirit” as 
equivalent to the corporate social “ self-consciousness” and 
“reason,” which has had the power to create the ethical world 
into various grades of which each individual is born, and 
through which he takes form and content in the work of self- 
realization, or of becoming a “person” in the truer sense of 
the term. The !aws of this world are his own laws. He 
must fulfil them to realize himself. He finds them existing 
for him, as the reason and law of his own specific nature as 
man. In fact, man is by nature a social animal. He is only 
real as he is social. To be himself he must be more than his 
own abstract self; to live his own life he must live the life of 
the body corporate. On one hand, these laws of society ap- 
pear with even more authority than the laws of nature. On 
the other hand, they are not foreign to him, but yield to him 
the testimony of the spirit that they are Ais own (§§ 146, 147). 
In accepting them he is not doing despite to his own indi- 
viduality, but is accepting the essential conditions of its pres- 
ervation and development. The individuality of a man who, 
from infancy, should sever all relations to his fellow-men and 
grow up “ naturally” would be an idiot,—even lower than the 
animals with which he might consort. Society is really cre- 
ative of individuality. The enlightenment and regulation of 
the subjective conscience by the laws and duties of one’s sta- 
tion clothes its nakedness with the garments of truth and 
beauty. The largest altruism demanded by them is essen- 
tially the largest possible egoism. Through it the individual 
elevates himself from capricious lawlessness into substantial 
freedom and personality. Living for others is the highest 
form of living for self. Hegel also uses the term substance to 
characterize the ethical tissue into which man is born. The 
moral disposition of the individual consists in his recognition 
of this substance as /izs own (“ Philosophie des Geistes,” § 515). 
Virtue he defines as ethical personality (s¢ttdiche personlichkeit), 
or the life of the individual permeated and transformed by the 
ethical substance. Here duties and rights first exist, and that 
only through reciprocal relation (“ Philosophie des Rechts,” 


§ 155). Here the natural man is gradually converted into 
VoL. II.—No, 2 13 
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the ethical man. This ethical substance is an immanent and 
determining principle of action which permeates and trans- 
forms the natural man,—acts as a moulding power through 
the family, and the social, civil, religious, educational, and 
political organizations. These various institutions of society 
are the realized objective form of the ethical substance in the 
fruition of its own being. 

Hegel notes three phases of this ethical world,— 

(1) The family as the primitive form of this ethical spirit. 

(2) Civil society, which results from the separation of the 
members of families and their being reunited again in more 
external form for the security of person and property, in a 
realm of merely formal universality. 

(3) The State, or the invisible spirit of the nation, de- 
veloped to an organic reality in the hearts and customs and 
genius of its people. 

(1) The individual first comes to himself in the family, 
whose active principle is love, which transcends and includes 
its members in its unity. The family is the first or instinctive 
realization of the ethical spirit. It exists not by contract but 
by the grace of God. The union of love and trust in this 
circle forms its organizing and controlling principle, so that 
in it the individual members find a measurable fulfilment of 
their own capacities. The family, too, is a process involving,— 

(a) Marriage. 

(4) Family property. 

(c) The education of children to maturity, and the separa- 
tion of its members. 

(a) Marriage is a transformed physical union of male and 
female. The animal phase is transfigured by love into a spir- 
itual one. Marriage implies the free consent of the two per- 
sons to constitute henceforth one person, to submit to limi- 
tations in order to gain fuller self-realization. The husband 
is more of a man than the bachelor. Hence it is an ethical 
duty of mankind to enter into and maintain the marriage re- 
lation (§ 162). The marriage bond is essentially a spiritual 
relation in which individuals subjugate their private aims and 
wishes to the law of at least a dual life, love, and good. 
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Hence marriage, too, is more than a contract. For contract 
implies that the parties still retain their external indepen- 
dence. Hegel says that Kant’s subsumption of marriage 
under “contract” is scandalous (§ 75). In marriage the twain 
are to become one flesh, one heart, one mind, one person. 
Hence the marriage ceremony should be one of social and 
religious celebration. The cold formalism of mere civil con- 
tract before a justice of the peace is utterly inadequate to 
manifest and declare such a spiritual relation. Marriage is 
of both ethical and intellectual influence upon the parties. 
They have larger views of life and a common good as 
their aim. Marriage, too, is essentially monogamic. This is 
one of the absolute principles on which the ethical character 
of a social state rests (§ 167). Marriage between blood-rela- 
tions is also unethical. The family, as a single personality, 
has its external reality in its family property. 

(6) It is of the essence of family property that it be common 
property. This gives property an ethical value which we 
could not find for it under the category of “abstract right.” 
The thought of a common good animates all in the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of family possessions, relatively over- 
coming the “ miserable aims that end with self.” 

(c) The education of children to maturity. 

Children complete the family circle. In and through them 
the unity of married love comes to external manifestation. 
In loving the offspring of their love the parents love each 
other anew. The rights and duties of parents and children 
spring out of the common good of the family. Confidence 
and cbedience are educed in the children that they may grow 
up in love in the family e¢hos. The slave-like relation of chil- 
dren to parents among the Romans was of the most disastrous 
influence. The modern world recognizes that children are 
potentially free spiritual beings whom the family is to train 
for citizenship in a larger ethical sphere. Families multiply, 
parents die, and children grow up, and we have a multitude 
of separate persons again, though of more concrete and ethi- 
cal content than under the category of “ abstract right.” Here 
the elements of individualism and independence appear again, 
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with differing and conflicting interests. The first phase of a 
return to a higher ethical unity is in the form of 

(2) Civil society, or the realm of armed peace among now 
semi-tutored Ishmaelites bound together, through their wants, 
by contract for defence against each other. Hegel declines to 
name this other than “the state on its external side,” or gov- 
ernment. In this realm of “ particularity,” or,as he elsewhere 
calls it, “system of atomism of self-interest” (“ Philosophie 
des Geistes,” § 523), each private atomistic person makes him- 
self an end and uses everything else as a means. Law, the 
abstract universal element here is only a mechanical means to 
prevent internecine warfare. It is a task-master to be eluded 
by every means, and yet serves the pedagogic purpose of dis- 
ciplining caprice into formal unity. Absolute individualism 
would be civil anarchy. The individual must contract to 
limit himself by some outward form of universality in order 
to exist. Through this he learns that his own good can only 
come through the good of all, and comes to recognize that 
the concrete state is the good and true for him on earth, 
without the immanent life of which in civil society govern- 
ment could not exist. But to reach this recognition of a 
common corporate good as each one’s own good, civil society 
passes through three phases. 

(2) The system of wants, including labor, wealth, and 
classes of society. 

(4) The administration of justice, including legal rights, 
public laws, and courts of justice. 

(c) The sphere of police regulation, in its broadest sense, 
and that of incorporated companies under legal sanction. 

We cannot follow Hegel through his elaborate treatment of 
these phases, continuously demonstrating that each one pre- 
supposes and actually rests upon the larger ethical organization 
of man in the nation or the spiritual state. Through the main- 
tenance of the sanctity of marriage, and of honor in corpora- 
tions, civil society passes over into the Nation, in which all the 
previous abstract phases are taken up as organic elements. 

(3) The Nation or the invisible State. 

Hegel’s lofty and profound conception of the State, as the 
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highest realization of the will in its substantial freedom, is 
happily too well known to need lengthy exposition. Dr. 
Mulford thoroughly assimilated, appreciated, and American- 
ized this conception of “ The Nation” as “a moral organism” 
and “a moral personality,” rooted in human nature, which is 
rooted in the Divine nature, and of Divine origin and sanc- 
tion ; the sphere for the “ institution” and “ the realization of 
rights and of freedom;” “sovereign” and representative of 
the individual, the family, society, civil rights, and the com- 
monwealth ; immanent in and vitalizing all these spheres; “a 
temple whose building is of living stones,” a body in and 
through which alone individuals can get the form and content 
of personality; “the work of God in history realizing the 
moral order of the world;” “fulfilling humanity in God;” 
“the beginning and the goal of history;” “having an im- 
mortal life” and “ its consummation in the perfected kingdom 
of the Christ.” 

With Hegel the State is the ethical idea actualized in pro- 
gressively more adequate form, the moral life of humanity 
throbbing through and integrating all the activity of its 
individuals. 

“The State is the self-conscious ethical (.Sz¢//iche) substance, 
the union of the principle of the family and of civil society. 
In the family this principle exists as the feeling of love. This 
immediate but essential principle, however, receives the form 
of self-conscious universality through the second principle, 
which contains the elements of knowledge and will, or think- 
ing will. Thus the state appears, having for its content and 
absolute aim intelligent subjectivity developed into rationality.” 
(“ Philosophie des Geistes,” § 535). ‘‘ The state is the actu- 
ality of the substantial will, the vital union of the particular 
interest of its members with the relatively universal aims of 
man as man. Neither the family nor civil society is commen- 
surate with such realization of individuals, though in both of 
these spheres a beginning is made from single to universal 
aims. This larger—the largest earthly-—-sphere takes up and 
fulfils all narrower ones. The state is universal or public 
reason, existing unreflectingly in the genius or spirit of its 
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people, and objectively in its customs and institutions. Mem- 
bership in this moral organism is the highest duty. It is the 
ethical substance in which alone one can be himself. All that 
he says about the state can be questioned only by confounding 
it, as many modern theorists do, with “civil society” as the 
mechanical expedient for the security of private rights and 
liberty. Herbert Spencer's conception is essentially only a 
more developed form of that of “ The Leviathan” of Hobbes. 
Rousseau’s volonté générale also lacked corporate sovereignty, 
because it represented only an abstraction and contract of par- 
ticular wills, as a means. The corporate will, however, is the 
primal essential element in Hegel’s conception of the state. 
It is the true end of man on earth, an end that realizes itself 
in and through its self-conscious members. The idea of the 
state is itself a process having (a) immediate actuality in the 
particular state,—an independent organism, with its own con- 
stitution or znternal polity (Staatsrecht) ; passing (6) into the 
relation of one state to other states,—externa/l polity; and 
finally (c) appearing as the universal or generic idea as lord 
over particular states. It is thus the fullest earthly manifesta- 
tion of man as spirit, actualizing itself in the process of 
universal history (§ 259). 

(a) Internal polity. 

The state, as actualized concrete freedom, not only permits 
but creates and contains as vital members individual person- 
alities. “ The prodigious strength and depth of modern states 
springs from their giving the principle of subjectivity or private 
personality the most extreme and independent development, 
while at the same time reducing this element into substan- 
tial unity with and making it a means for the realization of 
their own generic end” (§ 260). 

The principle of the worth of the individual, he says, “ marks 
the turning-point in the distinction of modern and ancient 
times. Christianity first emphasized this principle and made 
it the vital principle of a new form of the world” (§ 124). 
Hence he must never be understood as slighting this element 
in his larger doctrine of the state, though this appears to 
approach very nearly the ancient doctrine, which swamped 
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the individual in the state. It is only the inane perversion 
of this Christian principle of subjectivity that he criticises. 
Though the state may appear as an external power, it is 
really but the rational expression of the corporate will of 
individuals. In the state rights and duties are in reciprocal 
relation. “ This union of duty and right is one of the most 
important notes of the state and the inner ground of its 
strength. The individual in accomplishing his duty finds 
self-satisfaction. From his relation to the state there springs 
a right, so that the public affair becomes his own affair” (§ 261). 
Through the disposition and ethos of its people mere govern- 
ment is changed to ethical and substantial self-government, 
and is thus the actualization of concrete freedom. The 
universal element in the laws and institutions of the state 
are simply the reflective expression of the ethical spirit of its 
people. “They are the reason of the nation, developed and 
actualized in particular forms, and thus the steadfast basis of 
the state and of the genial confidence of its citizens” (§ 265). 

“The guarantee of a constitution—ze., the necessity that 
the laws be reasonable and their realization secured—lies in 
the spirit of the people as a whole,—that is, in their definite 
self-consciousness of its reason (religion being this conscious- 
ness in its absolute substantiality), and also in the real organi- 
zation conformable to it as a development of that principle. 
The constitution presupposes this consciousness of the 
national spirit, as this spirit presupposes the constitution. 
For the actual spirit has the definite consciousness of its 
principles only so far as they are present to it as existing” 
(“ Philosophie des Geistes,” § 540). The people make their 
own constitution. 

But religion forms a most important factor in the spirit of 
a people. Hegel says frankly that religion is the founda- 
tion of the state, which “ is the Divine will unfolding itself in 
the actual organization of a people.” Religion has the abso- 
lute truth for its content, creating the most powerful and 
lofty temper of a people, and thus affording the highest ap- 
probation and sovereignty to the laws of the state. But when 
religion degenerates into fanaticism, and tries to make the 
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state a church-state, it needs to be curbed. Thus church 
organizations, like other societies, are subordinate to the 
state. Still the religious sentiment of a people is so con- 
trolling that it is only “a folly of modern times to alter a 
system of corrupt morality and laws without a change in 
religion, to attempt a political revolution without a religious 
reformation” (§ 552). The religious faith should be left free, 
because the sphere of religion is higher than that of politics. 
But when religion takes the form of separate, dissenting 
organizations within the state, they must be subordinated to 
the ethical supervision of the state. They cannot be per- 
mitted to foster opinions absolutely alien or opposed to the 
constitution as expressing the corporate genius of its people, 
or to treat the state as a soulless, Godless mechanism, instead 
of an ethical expression of the freedom of God’s children. 
Modern states base their constitutions on the principle of 
freedom. Want of freedom in religion, or an unethical con- 
ception of God, will be found hostile to such constitutions. 
Hence Hegel gave the political preference to Protestantism, 
because it inculcates freedom of thought and of conscience. 
The Roman Catholic conscience is priest-bound, while the 
Protestant conscience harmonizes with the principle of free 
political life. 

“ Patriotism is a subjective form of the political disposition 
of a people. The objective form is the external organism of 
the various public organs of the state, who think and will out 
loud for the whole social organism. The political constitu- 
tion is this external organization of the state and the process 
of its organic life in relation first to itself, and secondly to 
other states” (§ 271). 

It is not necessary, for our present purpose, to give even a 
résumé of Hegel’s exposition of the political state, as the or- 
ganized and publicly-expressed will of its people. Its articu- 
late form follows from the distinction of the universal, the 
particular, and the individual, and their combination in a con- 
crete and living unity. He declares that, as to form, that 
of a constitutional monarchy is the peculiar achievement of 
the modern world, emphasizing the constitutional and repre- 
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sentative elements as well as the monarchical one. We have 
essentially the same articulation of the three elements in our 
monarchical democracy, and England the same in her demo- 
cratic monarchy. He was specially favorable to the English 
form, in reference to which he uttered his well-known saying 
that the king was “but a dot upon the i.” The King or the 
President may equally be the mouth-piece of the personality 
of the state, the crown,—or the necessary dot over the i,—of 
the whole moral organism of the state. What he says about 
laws as the express forms of the content of substantial free- 
dom, of the constitution as the express will of the people, of 
the function and moral temper of the officers in the whole 
department of civil (public) service, of suffrage being re- 
stricted to representatives of definite interests organized under 
the commonwealth, of freedom and equality, and of the double 
form and worth of public opinion, is admirable. So, too, is 
what he says as to (4) international polity. He recognized that 
any one national spirit is a limited one, that no one state can 
be the “ terrestrial god,” or realize the full nature of man as 
a political animal. Hence he turns to (c) universal history to 
find the law of the development of man as man. Here he 
gives his interpretation of the autobiography of humanity, 
whose individuals are nations, progressively and consciously 
realizing the idea of freedom, and entering upon their rightful 
heritage. It is thus throughout an ethical consideration of 
universal history, an ethical estimation of the course of man’s 
thoughts and deeds, under Divine guidance, to the largest and 
most rational form of self-realization. 

Before noting the ethical principles in Hegel's “ Philosophy 
of History,” however, we may turn aside to reflect briefly 
upon the significance of Hegel’s “ Ethical World” (Szts/ch- 
keit), It is not merely the customary but the vital union of 
ethos and pathos. The pathos as active emotion has external- 
ized itself in customs and institutions, but does not therefore 
cease to act. It continues to be the active element in the ob- 
servance of its own customs. This ethical world includes the 
national manners, customs, laws, and institutions in which the 
freedom and rationality of the communal spirit has embodied 
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itself. Family, state, school, church, social, scientific, and 
literary circles are all manifestations of this free spirit of man 
in its struggle for self-realization. They are the forms of sub- 
stantial freedom which exist in some degree in the lowest 
form of society. They are conventionally recognized forms 
of “the good” which alone enables one to specify the cate- 
gorical imperative. They are more: they are the self-speci- 
fications of the communal spirit seeking to be good,—the out- 
come of the Moralitat of the social soul,—the good or moral 
manners springing from its relative rationality and freedom. 
Conscience has had some might, and has, to some extent, 
formed and ruled the ethical world. It has had might enough 
to form decalogues in all the circles of social activity. The 
community has an insight or conviction, and organizes it into 
a law or an institution, and thus makes its free spirit substan- 
tial. The ethical will of any people is thus relatively self- 
realized. It thus enacts itself and specifies what its “ common 
good” consists in. The individual asking what good he must 
do, finds here his first definite answer. He is not put to the 
impossible task of framing a morality for himself, but is born 
into the obligation of entering into, sustaining, and furthering 
the moral world into which he is born as a member. His 
private judgment must thus be based upon a public source 
and standard. Hence Hegel says, “ The striving for a mo- 
rality of one’s own is futile, and by its very nature impossible 
of attainment; in regard to morality, the saying of the wisest 
man of antiquity is the only true one,—to be moral is to live 
in accordance with the moral traditions of one’s country” 
(Hegel's “ Werke,” vol. i. p. 400). The Indian of any tribe 
is a more moral man for being a loyal tribal man than he 
would be if he ignored all tribal and domestic relations. No 
absolutely bad (s¢ffen/os) man can exist. Such isolation would 
be instantaneous suicide. Homer thus ridiculed the idea of 
such a being or thing: 


** No tribe, nor state, nor home hath he.” 


Even the babe in his cradle and Simon on his pillar and 
Crusoe on his island have their substantial worth through past 
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or present relation to a social tissue. No one any more than 
Hamlet creates his own duties. Every one is born into an 
objective ethical world. His only task is to realize himself 
by fulfilling these objective duties of his station. But does 
this not land us in a Chinese state of immobile conservatism ? 
Does this not imply that the customary is the ultimate, that 
the existing status of our ethical circle is identical with the 
ideal, or the “is” with the “ ought to be”? Certainly this is 
not the doctrine of Hegel as to the progressive consciousness 
and realization of freedom. Loyalty to conventional morality 
is only a prerequisite to reflective conscientiousness, which 
asks and strives after better forms of social self-realization. 
Hegel recognizes no finality in temporal institutions. He 
sets or sees the negative dialectic always and everywhere at 
work criticising, overturning, and reforming the ethical world 
in its progress into the absolute spirit,—the realm of art, 
religion, and philosophy, in which alone complete self-realiza- 
tion is possible to the human spirit. Here Hegel’s doctrine 
of the development of “the moral Ideal” is in place. This 
has been thoroughly worked out for the individual in Green’s 
“ Prolegomena to Ethics,” and for the race in Hegel’s “ Phi- 
losophy of History.” For the individual, in the lowest stage 
of his social (and actual) life, there is a common good already 
realized, into whose inheritance he enters. Loyalty to this 
fosters conscientiousness which leads to reform. Progress, 
while an advance upon the customary morality, is not a pro- 
duct of mere private conscience, but is the outgrowth of the 
ideal embodied in the conventional forms, which come to be 
more and more fulfilled in higher forms and richer content. 
Finality means sterility in morals as well as in all other 
spheres. Hegel gives ample recognition of this element of 
conscientiousness, or principle of subjective freedom, an- 
nounced first by Socrates and given its infinite worth by 
Christ, so as to be really creative of the modern ethical world 
in distinction from that of the ancient, which mechanically 
subjugated the individual to the tyranny of his social environ- 
ment (“Philosophie des Rechts,” § 124). His ethical world 
absorbs and demands the constant activity of this element of 
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conscientiousness, as the necessary dynamic in the progress 
of social man into the consciousness and realization of free- 
dom. In the course of its activity it passes through many 
phases, rational and irrational. He shows the course of its 
own dialectic in his “ Phenomenologie des Geistes,” of which 
Dr. Harris has given an excellent expository résumé in his 
“ Hegel’s Logic.” * 

In his “ Philosophische Propzdeutic” (Werke, vol. xviii.) 
he defines ethics as “ the science of the human will in relation 
of particular will to the universal or rational will” (§ 1). The 
individual acts or determines itself from within to actualize 
itself in some of the soliciting forms of action, and hence has 
responsibility (§ 8). Duty demands both elements,—the right 
deed and the right intention or disposition. Morality is con- 
cerned directly with zxfention, and demands that the specific 
deeds be done out of simple regard for duty (§ 33). This 
moral disposition is thus essential to his fulfilling his duties 
to himself, his family, the state, and society (§ 40). It is this 
subjective element of intention in the performance of these 
duties that constitutes “zrtve.” Hegel wrote his “ Rechts 
Philosophie” when this doctrine of subjective freedom was 
being pushed to the limits of anarchy in all realms of thought 
and practice. This doubtless made him emphasize more 
strongly the side of the objective content of all duty. The 
abstract freedom of the “ Age of Reason” was producing 
revolt against all external authorities as a phase of “ private 
judgment.” He recognized the Aufk/aerung as a subjective 
reaction in the realm of ethical institutions. In his “ Phz- 
nomenologie” he traces the course of the individual obeying 
implicitly prescribed forms till blind obedience becomes open- 
eyed insight into their rationality. But these laws being found 
to be rational and self-imposed, the individual claims that his 


* Professor F. H. Bradley has also, I believe, given a thoroughly unique ex- 
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position of this in his “ Ethical Studies,” which, however, is unfortunately of 
avail only to the few who happen to possess a copy of this ‘ out of print’? book. 
Many would gladly buy, borrow, or even steal this desirable volume. I never 
succeeded in more than stealing a hasty reading of it some yearsago. It ought 


to be reprinted. 
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reason is competent to criticise all laws and to formulate new 
ones. This leads rapidly to a revolt against established insti- 
tutions and codes and culminates in a reign of distrust and 
terror. This is more fully brought out in the latter part of 
his “ Philosophy of History.” Hence Hegel emphasized 
the suicidal nature of this revolt, and proclaimed anew the 
living way of self-realization through the established ethi- 
cal institution of state and church. He still maintained the 
subjective element in his conservative emphasis upon the es- 
tablished moral order. There must be a consciousness that 
the common good is one’s own good and a cordial recognition 
of the customary as the relatively rational to which one vol- 
untarily conforms. To know and do those things which the 
social community of which he is a member demands must be 
done from insight into their value as self-realizing activities. 
He must transmute the customary into the personal, making 
out of this raw material the elements of his own formed will 
or character. He must interpret his social environment so as 
to create his imperative ideal. This reflective appreciation of 
objective forms of morality is necessary to make them a moral 
person’s own duties. They really become his duties, in the 
highest sense, through this personal recognition and adoption 
of them as forms of self-realization. Absolute inwardness, 
making the merely objective subjective and personal, is the 
very essence of the Reformation principle, the proclamation 
of which was the unfurling of the final banner of free spirit. 
Hegel insists upon this with utmost emphasis in his “ Philoso- 
phy of History” (p. 433). In social, political, and religious 
relations this private conscience is ultimate. The acquiescence 
in any established order must be ex animo and intelligent in 
order to be moral. The disposition or moral temper can alone 
maintain the sovereignty of any ethical institution (“ Philoso- 
phy of History,” p. 468). Conscious effort to realize one’s 
own conception of good he held to be a higher stage of moral 
temper than blind conformity to any customs, however good. 
Only one’s own conceptions must be rooted and grounded in 
and formed out of the social conceptions about him. That is, 
private judgment is ultimate, but its content is of worth only 
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as it has been universalized beyond all merely subjective con- 
ceits. The individual’s moral ideal is to be developed out of 
existing moral realities. 

In his “ Philosophy of History” he shows how the succes- 
sive ethical institutions and ideals are developed for man uni- 
versal, through nations as individuals. In the progress of 
man into the consciousness and realization of substantial free- 
dom, the drama of self-education under divine teaching pro- 
ceeds by fixed steps. The Oriental nations knew that one— 
the despot—was free. In Greece and Rome individualities 
are developed, and some become conscious of their freedom. 
Finally, with the Germanic world, under the inspiration of a 
reformed Christianity, maturity is reached, and it is known 
that all men (man as man) are free. Throughout this drama 
of history there is, however, the guiding hand of Providence. 
Nations may fret and toil and advance, rise, ripen, and rot, 
but the drama continues its teleological progress towards the 
attainment of the spiritual freedom of man in conscious God- 
sonship, because of the immanent Providence who always 
rules and transcends all the acts of the drama. Hegel sees one 
increasing purpose run through the ages because he sees 
God in history. Man proposes and God disposes, making 
even the wrath of man to praise him. His guidance is not 
arbitrary or artificial, but remains the unchanging condition 
of all human endeavor at self-realization. 

The visible result, the progressive realization of freedom by 
man, affords the “ true theodicy, the justification of God in his- 
tory.” Such is the triumphant conclusion of his “ Philosophy 
of History.” And this affords us an answer to a question that 
forces itself upon us in studying Hegel’s ethics. Does he 
carry ethics up into the sphere of absolute spirit as he does 
art, religion, and philosophy; or does he leave them below 
in the objective world? Are they merely “ secular ethics,” or 
does he give a metaphysic of ethics which enswathes, per- 
meates, and elevates them to the sphere of absolute spirit ? 
We answer no and yes. Wo/ He did not formally treat of 
the science of absolute ethics (Szttlichkeit). He did not for- 
mally develop the science of the metaphysic of ethics. He 
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did not formally carry it over into the realm of absolute spirit 
along with art, religion, and philosophy. But neither did he 
ever proclaim any form of ethical life as ultimate. No state 
ever exhausted the ethical capacity of man. Universal history, 
too, is seen to be an ever-tending and never-ending process 
towards the perfection of man. To know and to be himself 
is the constant endeavor of man that Hegel traces in his 
“Philosophy of History.” But note that it is never man apart 
from God that makes any progress. The all-animating cause 
of progress is the immanent divine spirit, and every step for- 
ward is really possible only through this Divine metaphysic 
of all knowing and doing. Yes/ Hegel throughout all his 
works js laboring to bring this Divine metaphysics to men’s 
conscious recognition, in which alone, he maintains, can men 
and states find their proper realization (“ Philosophie des 
Rechts,” § 360). 

In his “ Phenomenologie,” Hegel makes the transition from 
ethics to religion through the act of forgiveness of the wicked. 
This negation of a negation is the mind’s majestic act in as- 
cending from the sphere of the finite and relative to its native 
home with absolute spirit. This is the sphere of religion, 
where all the discords and failures of the ethical sphere are 
transcended and transmuted by the spirit’s union with God. 
Thus the ethical consciousness rests upon and is possible only 
through its relation of dependence upon religion as its own 
higher form. Ethical man, in his most comprehensive and 
ripest earthly relations is not a little god by himself. Self- 
realization is impossible even in the widest ethical (Szédiche) 
institutions. Personality can only approximate realization in 
conscious relation with the Absolute Personality. Thus ethics, 
as the science of man, reaches its highest form in Christian 
ethics,—that is, in that form and spirit of life congruous with 
the Christian conception of man. ‘ The measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ” is the norm of man’s self-realization. 
The Christian “ secularization of morals” means the realiza- 
tion of the kingdom of God on earth. Any lower view really 
dehumanizes man in abstracting him from all that is most 
essential and substantial. The new birth into Christ and his 
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kingdom is the absolutely essential condition of a normal 
ethical life on earth. To live aright one must love aright, for 
what one loves he lives. Hence Christian Jove is the all-com- 
prehensive activity, which is the condition of ethical life in 
the individual and society. In all ethical (Szttliche) spheres 
man is relatively realizing himself under the “disposing” of 
God, however, he himself may ’ Thus we see 
Hegel finding a relative self-realization of man in the family, 
which is organic to a larger life in society. In the state the 
same process goes on, and transition is made to the larger life 
of self-realization in “ universal history.” But universal his- 
tory again is seen to manifest the inadequateness of attainment, 
and becomes organic to the perfect consummation of man in 
the discovery and adoption of the revealed will of God as the 
absolute standard of an ethical life, so that man becomes con- 
sciously a child of God and a co-worker with Him. This 
insight attained, the process begins of living anew and aright 
in all the established ethical institutions, of imbuing the 
secular with the divine, of secularizing the divine, of the 
maintenance of the kingdom of God on earth through 
domestic, social, civil, political, and religious institutions. 
The Christian banner is the final banner of free spirit, recog- 
nizing its own work in the so-called secular institutions which 
it creates and animates. All these Hegel declares to be 
“ nothing else than religion manifesting itself in the relations 
of the actual world.” “ The Gospel in the Secular life” ex- 
presses in brief Hegel’s ultimate conception of ethics. “The 
spirit finds the goal of its struggle, and its harmonization in 
that very sphere which it (as medizval ecclesiasticism) made 
the object of its resistance; it finds that secular pursuits are a 
spiritual occupation” (“ Philosophy of History,” p. 369). 

That which vitalizes and moralizes each one of these secular 
spheres, that which is their constant presupposition and life— 
their metaphysic—is the life of God in the mind and heart 
of social man, guiding, luring, and impelling him on to self- 
realization in the sustaining environment of spiritual, substan- 
tial freedom,—the republic of God. Thus Hegel finds ethics 
to be not an abstract decalogue falling straight from heaven, 
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but rather a slowly-worked-out process of the heavenly in the 
earthly sphere. Limit of space precludes the giving of even 
a faint picture of the magnificent drama of this world-process 
as presented in Hegel’s “ Philosophy of History.” Fortu- 
nately this work is well translated in “ Bohn’s Philosophical 
Library,” and may be commended to the reader who desires 
to see these dry bones of his ethical system clad with all the 
beauty and vigor of incarnate, thinking will. 
J. MacsripE STERRETT. 


A PALM OF PEACE FROM GERMAN SOIL. 


“ And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 


Forty years ago the pen of a woman played a consider- 
able part in bringing about the abolition of slavery in America. 
If, as many of us to-day fervently wish, as some of us are 
sanguine enough to hope, the substitution of international 
courts of arbitration for the arbitrament of bloodshed be des- 
tined to form a main line of Western progress in the twentieth 
century, a woman's pen will again be entitled to count among 
the forces that have wrought the change. “The hour and 
the book” bids fair to apply to “ Die Waffen nieder!’’* as it 
applied to “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Thinkers, moralists, reconstructers of the social fabric, 
science, industry, commerce, the irresistible logic of the 
salient facts of modern life, have all been hard at work on 


the task of weakening in “ civilized” man the ingrained fight- 
ing impulses inherited from his rough-hewn forefathers. 
“Sappers and miners” of this kind may ply their mattocks 
long before the strokes begin perceptibly to tell. Of a sud- 
den there are signs that the old order is tottering. Its founda- 


* «Die Waffen nieder! Eine Lebensgeschichte’”’ (“ Lay down your Arms! 
The Story of a Life’), von Bertha von Suttner. 2 vols. E. Pierson, Dresden 
and Leipzig. 1891. 
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tions have been loosened and are giving way. The time is 
ripe for a fresh departure. Then, if the consecrated apostle 
be at hand to preach a new gospel with the compelling power 
of earnest conviction, many an ear will be strained to listen, 
many a hearer will be stirred to act. Mighty is the magic of 
glowing words from heart-depths aflame for a cause which has 
truth and reason on its side. 

It is somewhat dizarre that a woman writing in the tongue 
of Moltke and Bismarck should have drawn up what is per- 
haps the most forcible protest ever uttered against the stupen- 
dous evils, the egregious madness, of war. 

The appeal comes at the right moment. Never before has 
that eternal problem of our race, the betterment of the human 
lot, seized hold of men with the strong grasp by which it 
holds them now. Never before has its solution stood out to 
their vision so distinctly as the true goal for the highest effort 
of every successive generation. Never have the conditions 
of human life been so complicated, so perplexing, so urgent 
in their demands upon the abstract thinker and the practical 
reformer as in this day; never has there been such pressing 
need for the cultivation of the sympathetic, the repression of 
the anti-social tendencies of our nature. 

The opinion of, women on public matters is held of small 
account by Germans and but little encouraged to make itself 
heard. She who oversteps the limits assigned to the Haus- 
jrau may expect to encounter a contemptuousness, a harsh 
censoriousness, that savor of the same avcien régime to which 
belongs the national partiality for soldiering and Martinet 
When, therefore, as in the case of the author under 


rule. 
respectful hear- 


consideration, a woman manages to obtain a 
ing from German men, it can be only by the grace of genius 
that the marvel is accomplished. The speedy and ungrudg- 
ing recognition Frau von Suttner has received is striking. 
During the debate on the budget in the Austrian Chamber of 
Deputies on the 18th of April, 1890, the Minister of Finance, 
Herr von Dunajewski, felt impelled to say, “It is not a pro- 
fessional politician, it is a German lady, Bertha von Suttner, 
who in a recent work of fiction has drawn such a picture of 
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war as must send a shudder through every reader. I pray 
you to devote a few hours to that book. If any one, after 
having done so, stili retains a passion for war, I can only 
sincerely pity him.” 

“This is not a mere book, it is an event,” writes Herr 
Heinrich Hart in the daily Rundschau. The dictum of Blatter 
Sir literarische Unterhaltung, a \eading German literary review, 
runs: “ No literature and no language can point to any pres- 
entation of this subject so comprehensive, so exhaustive, and 
at the same time so enthralling. We are here dealing—and 
in this judgment many men of eminence concur—with the 
most important work of fiction treating of war that has ever 
appeared, and with one of the very highest achievements, 
moreover, in the range of contemporary Jelles-lettres.” That 
distinguished authority, Friedrich von Bodenstedt, is “ con- 
vinced the glorious book will become a standard work. 
Since Madame de Staél, no woman has wielded so potent a 
pen.” Pages and pages might be filled with extracts from 
the numerous articles called forth by “ Die Waffen nieder!” 
Many of them assume the proportions of treatises; nearly 
all sound the note of enthusiastic, unstinted praise, and even 
the few dissentients, for whom militarism still constitutes a 
sacred object of worship, do not conceal that the foe who 
seeks to destroy their idol is formidable. 

People are accustomed, not without ground, to fight shy of 
novels with a purpose. The artist and the missionary do not 
make a good team. But the book, of which I am attempting 
to give a rough sketch to those who cannot read it in the 
original, forms one of several notable exceptions to the 
general rule. 

Frau von Suttner has felt and written at a white heat. She 
was far too intent on making converts, on “crushing the in- 
famous,” to be thinking much of literary artifices, or of suc- 
cess from the literary point of view. This entire absence of 
self-consciousness lends to her fiction so illusive a semblance 
of fact that, regarded simply as a story, the work must rank 
high. The imagination of the authoress has been kindled at 
the fire of intensest feeling, guided by a virile faculty of reason- 
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ing closely and logically. She pierces to the marrow of the 
thing that has taken hold of her. By that thing she is verily 


possessed ; it has made of hera seer. Assuredly she has lived 


through all the sickening, gruesome, hideous, awful incidents 


>’ DS 
and details of war, as Dante had actually trodden the circles 


of hell and tasted the beatitudes of heaven; as Bunyan had 


been beset by the temptations and gnawed by the remorse of 


Christian ; as Defoe had known the horrible solitude of Cru- 
soe’s Island, the anguish of the castaway’s yearning for com- 
panionship, the intoxicating joy of discovering the footprints 
in the sand. Minds of this particular and rare complexion 
are capable of a degree of self-detachment the rest of us can 
hardly understand. They lose themselves in the contempla- 
tion of a subject in which they have no personal stake what- 
ever. Their vision does not get blurred by the disturbing 
action of egotism and vanity, and they look down into depths 
that to other eyes are obscure. Their imaginings have a 
verisimilitude, a living reality all their own, and the artistic 
value which their self-effacement stamps upon their creations 
is as distinctive as it is unpremeditated. No deliberate striving 
after effect could possibly have achieved the same result or 
have generated the spiritual force that emanates from such 
selfless, sincere service of an idea. To the possessors—they 
are few and far between, however—of minds of this peculiar 
order is vouchsafed the secret of preaching an evangel in the 
accents of a poet. They are the elect who may, if they like, 
embark on the risky enterprise of writing novels with a pur- 
pose, and nevertheless gather literary laurels by the way, 
probably the last thing they care for. 

The form Frau von Suttner has chosen as a garment for 
her gospel is that of an autobiography. Martha von Althaus, 
afterwards Martha von Dotzky, finally Martha von Tilling, 
is the narrator. Her experiences as maiden, wife, mother, 
widow, and wife a second time serve for a thread whereon to 
string a chaplet of great, far-reaching events comprised within 
the period from 1859 to 1871. The historical panorama un- 
rolled before us includes Solferino, Sadowa, Sedan. Martha 
is the daughter of a retired Austrian general, much given to 
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chewing the cud of an Italian campaign of his younger days 
under Radetzky; he adores his profession, and has brought 
up his brood in the cult of military glory. Martha’s childish 
aspirations soar towards the ré/e of a Joan of Arc. The 
famous captains of antiquity and Napoleon are the heroes of 
her girlhood. At her first ball, during the whirl of a waltz, 
a youthful lieutenant of hussars, Count Arno von Dotzky, 
makes her an offer of marriage, which she accepts on the 
spot. On both sides it is an extreme case of love at first 
sight. They are married on her eighteenth birthday, boy- 
husband and child-wife, with little or no thought for the seri- 
ousness of life. A brief year of undimmed joy is allotted 
them, and a son is born by whose cradle they build many 
castles in the air, all based on the wee-Rudolph’s future career 
asa soldier. Before the little “ Corporal”—to that grade his 
fond parents have already advanced him—is three months 
old a small speck appears in the blue heaven of the young 
couple, which quickly and irresistibly grows into a black, 
tragedy-laden thunder-cloud. Trouble is brewing in Italy. 
Martha does not at once gauge the import of the threatening 
symptoms. The relations of Sardinia and Austria, Cavour’s 
object in standing by the French emperor in the Crimea, 
Louis Napoleon’s attitude to the house of Savoy,—how can 
these things affect Aer? But soon she beholds writ large in 
all its grimness the real meaning of those catchwords, “ The 








privilege of dying the death of a patriot,” “Glory and fame 
earned on the battle-field the prize of prizes,” ‘ Victory and 
the banners of Austria march side by side,” “The Lord of 
hosts is with us,” etc., to which she and the people of her 
world have been so glibly giving currency. Doubts spring 
up in her mind, and she begins to ask herself whether the 
traditional opinions concerning militarism and war are as valid 
as she had hitherto assumed. Gradually, both from without 
and within, her questionings are nourished to such a vigor of 
anti-military conviction that it thenceforth becomes the main 
purpose, the master-passion of the rest of her life, to open 
men’s eyes to the folly, the blasphemy, the futility of war. 
The further she pursues the subject the more vividly does she 
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realize the incompatibility of the martial spirit with all that 
is most nobly characteristic of our time: the conquest of the 
forces of nature by science, the free development of peaceful 
industry, the systematic nurture of the altruistic and sympa- 
thetic instincts in man, on whose growth moral advance de- 
pends. But this is somewhat of a forestalling. To go back 
to the moment at which we left her with her future views yet 
in the germ. Martha’s father and husband are impatient for 
the declaration of war. As the peace-barometer falls, their 
spirits rise. Neither the idolized wife nor the cherished baby 
“Corporal” has power to counterbalance the soldier’s craving 
for an opportunity of winning renown and promotion. A 
feverish period of wearing anxiety, of nights sleepless, or 
haunted by torturing dreams of evil presentiments fed on the 
calamities that are daily darkening the homes of her neigh- 
bors, ensues for Martha. Then the tidings reach her that 
Arno has fallen, and a week or two later the crushed young 
widow learns from her father how Solferino has shattered all 
the brilliant expectations on which she and her nation had 
placed such heavy stakes. It is about this time, while Louis 
Napoleon and Cavour are busy settling the terms of the peace 
of Villafranca, that Martha, who with her boy is living in 
seclusion at her father’s country-house, receives a parcel of 
books from Vienna. “See,” she says to the general, “the 
bookseller sends us these on approval. He specially recom- 
mends a newly-published work by an English naturalist 
named Darwin, entitled ‘The Origin of Species.’ He says 
it is of high interest and likely to be epoch-making.” “ Tell 
the good man, my dear, to leave me out of his reckoning. 
Who on earth can have thought to spare for such trivialities 
at a critical moment like this? What can there be epoch- 
making for us human beings in a book about the species of 
animals and plants? The federation of the Italian States, the 
predominance of Austria in the German Union,—these, if 
you will, are matters of a wide bearing; they will figure in 
history long after any creature remembers so much as the 
mere name of this book. Mark my words.” “I did mark 
them !” 
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In the foregoing passage is discernible an undercurrent 
which throughout pervades “ Die Waffen nieder!” Frau von 
Suttner prostrates herself before the achievements of modern 
science ; she is penetrated with the conceptions of modern phi- 
losophy ; above all, with the conception of a social organism 
ever increasing in complexity, ever tending at the same time 
to absorb more and more completely each one of the compo- 
nent human atoms, whose active and conscious efforts towards 
collective, as well as individual, amelioration are the very es- 
sence of progress and, in the true sense, of religion. The shrill 
disharmony between such an ideal and the actual condition of 
our soldier-ridden Europe revolts her reason as it shocks her 
feeling. She sees in militarism the negation of the cardinal 
doctrines of nineteenth-century science and philosophy; a 
senseless obstruction to the healthy evolution of civilized 
4 life; an influence so baneful to the finer elements of man’s 
nature that it must be reckoned a moral poison. 

Two years of widowhood have toned down Martha’s poig- 





nant sorrow for her lieutenant of hussars into gentle regret. 
| She is conscious of a change in herself in which he never 
could have shared. Had he lived, they must inevitably have 
drifted further and further apart. She now meets in Baron 
von Tilling the man fitted to be a mate to her in the fullest 
sense. He, too, is an officer in the Austrian army, but, unlike 
Arno von Dotzky, he has come to recognize with pain that 
: his calling is an anachronism; that the aims, objects, and 
| desires of the soldier run directly counter to the true interests 
of mankind; that the whole constitution of military life teems 
with evil. The promptings of his heart, reinforced by Martha’s 
growing abhorrence of war, urge him to throw up his profes- 
sion. But he is poorand proud, and for a time circumstances 
thwart his eager wish. The Schleswig-Holstein difficulty 


ware 


comes to a head, and he receives orders to join his regiment 
at the very moment when his wife is in the throes of giving 
birth to his first child. Agonized with grief, he is forced to 
leave her alone in her hour of trial, and to hurry to the scene 
of action, without knowing how it has gone with her. This 
harrowing episode is preceded by a masterly historical expo- 
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sition. In a vein of pungent sarcasm the writer sets herself 
to unravel the bewildering tangle of events and genealogies 
accountable for the collision between Denmark and the Ger- 
man powers. With scathing irony does she lay bare the 
emptiness of the far-fetched, absurd pretexts for the quarrel, 
so dexterously made instrumental to Prussia’s schemes of 
aggrandizement. Frau von Suttner’s dissection of an zm- 
broglo whose baffling twists and turns run the “ Eastern 
question” hard, is a brilliant performance. 

The Schleswig-Holstein affair is over. Friedrich von Till- 
ing has gathered fgesh experiences 
his letters to Martha—which throw into stronger prominence 
than ever the monstrousness of war. After his return to his 
adoring wife, they are both perpetually occupied with the 
problem: how to bring an altered state of feeling; how to 
form an altered public opinion in regard to international rela- 
tions and the adjustment of international disputes. The sin- 
ister influences to be combated, as Friedrich and Martha 





many of them told in 


know full well, are formidable; but those influences move 
against, not with the current of two great forces of our time: 
the thought of the foremost thinkers, the rapidly-growing 
sense of an identity of interests among the workers of the 
West. Therein lies the hope of the “wild dreamer,” the 
“ idealist,” the “ Don Quixote,” as it is usual to label him, 
who believes in the possibility of extirpating from the social 
organism a devouring cancer. 

It is the deliberate policy of the governing class in every 
military state to neglect no expedient, to leave untried no 
blandishment that can serve to foster a martial spirit. The 
babe in the cradle is not deemed too young, the nonagenarian 
on the edge of the tomb not too old, to be wrought upon. 
Tin soldiers and a drum for the one, crosses and stars for the 
other, are effectually seductive. The schoolmaster and the 
professor are utilized as recruiting sergeants. The so-called 
teaching of history concerns itself chiefly with battles and 
dates of battles, and with the exploits of successful conquer- 
ors. The noble word “ patriotism” is seldom uttered save in 
connection with bloodshed, with injury or insult inflicted on 
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another people ; and it is rare for any stress to be laid on the 
numberless ways, apart from fighting, wherein the citizen, to 
whom the land of his birth is dear, may, by personal sacri- 
fices for its welfare, prove himself a patriot. Everything is 
done that can be done to manufacture from the masculine raw 
material of the country an abundant supply of willing targets 
for the latest development in rifles. The girls—shut out 
from the cannon- and bayonet-hedged avenue which leads to 
fame—are taught to covet inordinately the reflected glory of 
becoming the wives and mothers of soldiers. And for the 
“children of a larger growth” than those caught with the bait 
of Nuremberg toys, there are the real, living, breathing proto- 
types of the tin infantry and cavalry, the military bands, the 
parades, the reviews, the Aviegspiel, the camps, the mock- 
battles, the eagles red and black of the first, second, and third 
class, and all the rest of the paraphernalia. Not least effi- 
cacious in bolstering up the system are the sophistries to 
which its guardians have recourse. On this point let us hear 
Frau von Suttner. 





“To nothing does the legend of the Hydra so fittingly apply as to that mon- 
strous entity: stereotyped opinion. You chop off one of its argument-heads, 
and are proceeding to send the next one after, when lo! up starts the first again, 
set on as firmly as ever. 

“* My father had a few stock justifications of war which defied destruction : 

“a, Wars are made by God, the Lord of Hosts, instituted by Himself. 
Witness the Holy Scriptures. 

«2, Wars have in all times been, and will therefore always be. 

““« 3. But for such occasional decimation, the peoples would multiply too fast. 

“*4, Unbroken peace is relaxing, enervating; like the stagnant water of a 
marsh, it breeds putrefaction,—namely, corruption of manners. 

“©¢5. Wars are the main generators of self-sacrifice, of heroism; in short, they 
are moral tonics. 

“6, To all time will there be dissension among men. Never can complete 
agreement be possible as to what is each man’s due. Opposing interests must 
constantly clash; eternal peace, then, is inconceivable.’ 

“None of these propositions, and certainly not a single inference deducible 
from them, can hold its ground against a well-aimed thrust. But each in turn 
will serve its defender as an intrenchment when he has been made to surrender 
the others; and as the new intrenchment topples over, the old one rears itself 
up again. 

“ For instance, if, driven into a corner, the war-champion finds himself unable 
to maintain point four, and is brought to admit that peace beseems human dig- 
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nity better than war, brings more happiness, is more conducive to culture, he 
forthwith shifts his position and answers, ‘ Well, yes; war may have its evil 
sides, but on grounds one and two it is unavoidable.’ 

‘“‘ If you thereupon show that it might be avoided by means of state-federation, 
courts of arbitration and the like, there comes the rejoinder: ‘ Well, yes; it 
might, but shou/d not for reason five.’ 

“‘ The advocate of peace now upsets objection five, and urges that, on the con- 
trary, war renders man coarse and brutal. 





“¢*¢ Well, yes; there is something in that, but point three ‘You may not 
exactly in so many words formulate the whole train of reasoning here set forth, 
but you instinctively feel that the famous point three has a flaw, and is anyhow 
being used against you disingenuously. You content yourself with quoting the 
old proverb, ‘ There’s no fear the trees will grow up to the sky,’ and besides 


’tis not the bogie of over-population our rulers have in their mind’s eye. 





“<« Agreed; but then point one And thus the controversy moves round 


and round in a circle from which there is no outlet.” 


The war of 1864 soon proved disastrously reproductive. 
1866 opened amidst ominous signs. Austria and Prussia 
were gnarling over the bone wrested from Denmark, and 
Louis Napoleon stood by calculating what might be got for 
his own ends out of the mutual jealousies of the Hohenzol- 
lern and the Hapsburger. There is the usual preliminary ex- 
change of diplomatic notes, the usual asseveration on both 
sides that each is arming purely with a view to self-defence, 
the usual fanning of the flame by the press. At last comes 
the ultimatum, its rejection, the declaration of war, and by 
the month of June the ghastly carnage is in full swing. Once 
more Friedrich von Tilling is torn from his wife and ordered 
into the thick of the fight. After awhile Martha’s terror for 
his safety, the misery of her suspense as to his fate, rise to 
such a pitch that, unknown to any one, she steals away from 
her father’s house and makes for Bohemia, It is in this part 
of the book that the power of the authoress is most fully re- 
vealed. One would swear that the descriptions—some in the 
form of extracts from Tilling’s letters, before Martha has gone 
in search of him, others in that of entries in her diary after she 
has started on her adventurous journey—must be the records 
of an eye-witness, so instinct are they with living reality. 
Such pictures of the atrocities and horrors of war have prob- 
ably never before been produced by either pen or pencil. Yet 
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they are wholly free from vulgar sensationalism, They bear 
the unmistakable stamp of sober and therefore appalling 
truth. Here are a few samples. Some reflections of Fried- 
rich’s at the outset of the campaign, suggested by the efforts 
of his good friend, Dr. Bresser, to mitigate the sufferings of 
the wounded, may serve as prelude. 


“ When one comes to think of it, is not Aumanity in warfare a self-contradic- 
tory notion, an incongruity? It is much of a muchness with ‘ enlightened faith.’ 
One or the other; but love of one’s fellow-creatures and war, reason and dogma, 
do not go together. Downright red-hot hatred of our enemies, coupled with 
absolute disregard for human life,—there you have the very marrow of warfare, 
just as the unquestioning suppression of reason constitutes the fundamental con- 
dition of faith. But we live in an age of compromise. Old institutions and new 


ideas are both alike potent influences.” 
Another passage from a letter of Friedrich’s : 


“ A detachment of artillery is crowded together on a steep, rain-sodden road- 
way. The cannon sink over their wheels in mud. By stress only of terrible 
exertion, dripping with perspiration and urged on by merciless blows, do the 
horses succeed in extricating themselves. But one of them, already tired to 


it cannot, 





death, can dono more. Flogging will not avail; it wished to work 
it cannot. The man who is raining down blows on the unhappy beast, does he 
not see that the case is hopeless? Had the brutal fellow been the driver of a 
cart carrying blocks of stone for building purposes, the first policeman at hand, 
nay, I myself, would have arrested him. But this cannoneer in charge of the 
cruelly-weighted wagon was doing only his duty. Of that the horse could know 
nothing; the tortured, willing, noble creature that had struggled to the extreme 
verge of its strength, what must it have thought of such pitilessness, such sense- 
lessness ?—thought,—that is, as animals think, not in words or with a definite 
conception, but through the medium of sensations all the more intense that they 
are inarticulate. One only utterance is there for such suffering—a cry of pain. 
And what a cry it was, that of the poor horse as it dropped down at last, a cry 
so long drawn out, so plaintive, that it still rings in my ears, that it haunted me 
the following night in a dream,—a horrible dream. How shall I tell it to you? 
Dreams are so incoherent that language devised for the purposes of coherent 
thought is ill qualified to reproduce them. Methought I was the dumb con- 
sciousness of misery of such an overtasked artillery horse,—nay, not of one horse, 
but of a hundred thousand horses, for in my dream I rapidly worked out the 
total number of horses that perish in a campaign, and the sum of misery like- 


wise seemed to multiply itself a hundred thousand-fold.” 


The reflections of the dream-horses (left to the reader's 
imagination) are supposed to wind up thus: 
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“For to men it is made clear why their lives are exposed to danger; they 
know the whither, the wherefore. But we unfortunate wretches know nothing: 
around us all is horror and darkness. Men, anywise, go forth against the enemy 
side by side with trusty friends; enemies alone surround us on every side. Our 
own masters, whom we would serve with such loving devotion, for whom we 
would toil with our utmost strength, they fell us down with blows and leave us 
helplessly lying. And oh! what agony that means; we tremble till a cold 
sweat runs off our bodies; we thirst,—for we too suffer fever,—oh! that thirst, 
that unspeakable thirst of a hundred thousand of us bleeding, ill-treated horses! 
Here I awoke.” 


So far Friedrich has been spokesman. Martha must have 
her turn. She is waiting at a road-side station on her way to 
Bohemia. 


‘Here too the Sisters were already busy performing their offices of mercy. 
Such food and drink as were by hook or by crook obtainable they handed round 
to the wounded; but in many instances nothing was to be had; the resources of 
the refreshment-rooms were mostly exhausted. The hurly-burly at the railway 
Stations, especially the more important ones, was maddening. It was like a 
nightmare. The running to and fro; the wild confusion; troops in readiness 
for starting; fugitives; bearers of the sick and disabled; groups of bleeding, 
moaning soldiers; women sobbing and wringing their hands; screaming voices ; 
harsh shouts of command; crowds in every direction; nowhere a clear passage 
to tread along; mountains of heaped-up luggage; implements of war, cannon; 
horses and bellowing cattle close beside the platform ;—in the midst of it all, the 
continuous tinkle of the telegraph;—trains rushing through filled, or rather 
crammed, with the reserve forces sent on from Vienna,—al! these impressions, 
intermixed in a crazy jumble, stamped themselves on my bewildered brain. 
Those soldiers from Vienna were packed into third- and fourth-class compart- 
ments, or even into cattle and goods trucks just like beasts on their way to the 
shambles. And, in fact,—the thought would not be repressed,—what else could 
they be called? Were they not being dragged to a butchery in the great political 
market, where bargains are driven in flesh-food for cannon (‘chair @ canon’)? 
There they whirl past! A mad roar—was it a war-song ?—sounds across, drown- 
ing the rattle of the wheels; a minute, and the train has disappeared. Swift as 
the wind it bears a portion of its freight to certain death,—yes, certain death. 
Though no individual among them can say of himself that he is sure to fall, a 
fixed percentage of the whole number is doomed. Armies setting out for the battle- 
field, moving—mounted or on foot—along the road-way,—well ! about them there 
may yet linger something of the poetry of a remote past. But the modern rail- | 
way, that symbol of the culture which binds the peoples of the earth together, 
turned to the uses of barbarism let loose: that is too incongruous, too abomi- 
nable acombination! Again the telegraphic bell,—how even z¢ can be made to 
jar upon the ear!—that glorious trophy of the conquering intellect, which found 
a way to flash the thoughts of men from land to land! All these miracles of the 
new era, meant to stimulate intercourse among nations, to make life easier, to "4 
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beautify, to enrich it, are now misused by the Old-World institution that strives 
to cleave nations asunder, to cheapen human life. ‘ Behold our railways and 
our telegraphs! We are a civilized people!’ Such is our boastful attitude 
towards savage tribes, the while we are applying these precious acquisitions to a 
hundred fresh developments of our own savagery.”’ 


The pestilential seeds contained in the miasma of the battle- 
grounds, the camp-hospitals, the hastily-dug and overcrowded 
graves of the fallen, ripen apace to a harvest of terror— 
cholera. The fell disease follows close in the track of the 
war, mowing down its victims by hundreds and thousands. 
Within a few brief days it carries off Martha’s father, her 

‘brother, and her two younger sisters,a pair of gracious and 
graceful maidens, who, with their betrothed husbands, Conrad 
von Althaus and Prince Heinrich of Reuss, have flitted 
brightly through the story. Martha is now the sole repre- 
sentative of the family, and sole heiress of the general’s for- 
tune. Every chord of her being is unstrung; her Friedrich’s 
love alone sustains her. But the curse that has blasted her 
house spurs her to fresh efforts in the great cause of peace. 
Thenceforth it shall be the supreme task of her life to assail 
more energetically than ever the opinions still prevalent in 
regard to war. Maybe she can help to hasten the day when 
the monster will no longer have power to pierce other 
women’s hearts as he has pierced hers. The affluence unex- 
pectedly cast in her lap by the bony fingers of Death sets her 
and Tilling free to give themselves up unhampered to their 
self-imposed mission. On All-Souls’ Day (November 2), 
1866, as a sort of consecration of their resolve, husband and 
wife make a pilgrimage to the graves of Koniggratz. Martha 
describes the impressive scene: 


“*We had now reached the spot where most of the combatants lay buried,— 
friend and foe side by side. The place had been railed off as a graveyard, 
and hither streamed the greater number of the mourners, for in all likelihood it 
was here that their dead had been laid to rest. In this enclosure the bereaved 
ones knelt and gave vent to their subs; here they hung up their wreaths and 
their votive lights. 

“A tall, slender man, youthful and of distinguished aspect, wrapped in a 
general’s mantle, approached the mound. The others fell back respectfully, and 
I heard voices whispering,— 
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““¢The Emperor’... 

“Yes, it was Francis Joseph, the head of the State, the commander-in-chief, 
himself, who had come this All-Souls’ Day to offer up a silent prayer for the 
dead children of the land, for its fallen warriors. He too stood with bowed, 
uncovered head, paying mournful tribute to the majesty of death. Long did 
he stand there motionless. I could not cease to gaze upon him. What were 
the thoughts that crowded through his mind, what feelings stirred his heart? 
It seemed to me as though I followed in the wake of his own sensations, as 
though it were given me to think the very thoughts passing athwart his low-bent 
head. 

. “* You, my poor brave fellows .. . dead . . . and wherefore? We 


have not even conquered. .. . My Venice! lost! . . . So much, so much is 
lost! . . . your young lives, too. And you gave them with such generous sac- 
rifice . . . forme. . . . Oh, that I could give them back again! Not for my- 


self did I ask the sacrifice,—for your own, for your country’s good, O sons of 
my empire, were you led into this war . . . and not through me, although at 
my word of command .. . was I not forced to utter that command? My sub- 
jects do not exist for my sake; it is for theirs I occupy the throne. . . . And at 


any moment would I be ready to die for my people’s welfare. . . . Ah, had I 
but followed the impulse of my heart, refusing my assent when all those around 
me clamored for “ War, war!” Yet . . . could I have withstood? God is my 
witness I could not. . . . What urged me, what compelled me. . . . I can no 


longer clearly define; but this much I do know: it was an irresistible pressure 
from without,—from yourselves, ye dead soldiers. . . . Oh, how sad, sad, sad! 
What unspeakable sufferings have been yours, and now you lie here and on 
other battle-fields, swept away by cartridges and sword-thrusts, by cholera and \ 
typhoid fever! . . . Ch, if I could but have said my “ Nay; 
Elizabeth. . . . Oh, that I had done so! The thought is unbearable that... 
Ah, it is a wretched, a blemished world . . . too much, too much of misery!’ 


” 


you wanted it, 


“ And still, while his thoughts went surging through me, my eyes were fixed 
upon him, and now it was, ‘too much, too much of misery.’ With both his 
hands he covered up his face and broke forth into bitter tears. 

“Thus it came to pass that All-Souls’ Day of 1866 upon the battle-field of 
Sadowa.” 


In 1868 and 1869, Friedrich and Martha visit Italy and 
Paris. They wish to learn how their question of questions is 
looked upon in other countries, and how they can themselves 
most effectually work into the hands of the scattered friends 
of arbitration and peace. Paris proves so stimulating and 
congenial, so promising a centre of action, that they deter- 
mine to spend a portion of each year there in a home of their 
own. In the early spring of 1870 they return to the gay and 
brilliant city, which, as yet, is blissfully unaware of its im- 


pending fate. A suitable house, in process of erection, is in 
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the market; the Tillings buy it, and their building operations 
detain them in town after the rest of the fashionable world 
has dispersed for the summer willeggiatura. In this way it 
comes about that the outbreak of war finds them in the midst 
of the excited doulevardiers, who are shouting themselves 
hoasse with cries of “A Berlin! A Berlin!” Nothing fore- 
shadows the vast proportions the conflict is to assume, least 
of all that it will be fought out to the bitter end on French 
soil; so the pair of married lovers remain. And when day 
by day and hour by hour the situation grows more critical, 
and they at last prepare to leave, Martha, whose nervous sys- 
tem has been fearfully overwrought by continuous agitation, 
breaks down, and is threatened with brain fever. To remove 
her is no longer possible; shut up, consequently, in Paris, 
she and her husband have no choice but to go through all 
the experiences of the siege. Thus does a sequence of acci- 
dental circumstances lead to their becoming bystanders, while 
the whole series of tremendous events of the Franco-German 
war is enacted, from the hour when Prim offers Prince Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollern the crown of Spain to that dark day 
when the unchained, seething passions of the Commune hold 
Paris in their cruel grip. A dark day truly for Martha! A 
letter found upon Friedrich, bearing the postmark of Berlin, 
suffices to inflame the thirst for vengeance of a fanatical and 
infuriated mob. A wild cry goes up: “A mort—a mort le 
Prussten!” On the ist of February, 1871, Tilling is dragged 
before a tribunal of “ Patriots” . . . and shot as a spy! 

The bare, bald outline of ‘“ Die Waffen nieder!” which is all 
I have been able to attempt, can give but a faint, feeble idea 
of its power and pathos, and none at all of the many light 
and humorous touches, the well-drawn minor characters, the 
thrilling episodes, the piquant glimpses of the great world of 
Austria and France, which relieve the gloom of the tragic 
story. Like a stream whose course we follow from source to 
ocean, the narrative flows on, embanked by events that form 
part of history, and carries us past a succession of ever- 
changing scenes. The two eminent qualities of the writer 
are her unsurpassed faculty for painting pictures that live, and 
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her equal capacity for perceiving and turning to fullest ac- 
count every resource that logical reasoning can furnish, where- 
with to point the moral of those pictures. 

The distinguished French critic, M. Francisque Sarcey, 
has been nicknamed by the wits of Paris “Monsieur la scéne @ 
faire,” because of his persistency in exacting of the play- 
wright that, from a given situation, he shall extract every 
moment of dramatic interest latent within it. Frau von 
Suttner sets to work on Monsieur Sarcey’s lines. She has 
not overlooked or neglected a single point that bears on her 
case or can strengthen it. The first impressions of the nurs- 
ery, the bribery of the toy-shop, the pernicious lessons of 
the dame, the schoolmaster, and the professor, the seductions 
of the drawing-room and the ball-room, the sophistries of the 
would-be patriot, the self-delusions of chivalrous youth, the 
traditions of courts and aristocracies, the conservatism of 
statesmen, the tenacity of vested interests, the glaring dis- 
crepancies between the precepts of Christianity and the prac- 
tice of militant Christians, the false and foolish standards, the 
distorted ideals whereby individuals and nations shape con- 
duct,—all these threads, and more, her shuttle has skilfully 
thrown to and fro and woven into a close web of argument 
there is no destroying. With Herr von Dunajewski one is 
inclined to say, on closing the book, The reader who can put 
it down unshaken in his belief that war is a necessary factor 
in modern life must be harder of heart than of head. 

This position does not, however, imply a denial of the truth 
that war has been one of the prime formative influences of 
the human race. To ignore its large share in the training of 
mankind were alike unphilosophic and ungrateful. War has 
bred noble virtues ; it has formed precious habits,—physical 
courage, endurance, self-sacrifice, ardor for impersonal objects, 
subordination of private interests to the common weal. Dur- 
ing long ages it was, next to religion, the strongest of the dis- 
ciplinary forces so indispensable to man, and the one best 
adapted to his early state. By slow degrees and many transi- 
tions it moulded the savage into the citizen; and perhaps— 
as a renowned philosopher has claimed for it—military disci- 
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pline will to all time-typify the spirit in which each one of us 
should serve the community. Be it more than ever open to 
the “soldier of humanity” to fight bloodless battles against 
the manifold evils that oppress his fellow-creatures, and to 
gain triumphant victories over ignorance and wrong-doing ! 
But let us henceforth relegate actual, literal militarism and 
warfare to their resting-place in the pages of history and the 
pious memories of men, where slumber in honor so many 
other institutions and creeds, now effete, that have done 
splendid service in their day. We will embody them with 
the sum total of beneficent influences of the past to which we 
owe a deep and lasting debt. That debt we can best endeavor 
to repay by substituting new moral convictions and new moral 
forces for those we hold to be worn out. The era of science 
and industry, the régime of human providence, must rest on 
another basis than war. 
Fanny HERTz. 


AUTHORITY IN THE SPHERE OF CONDUCT 
AND INTELLECT. 


Mr. LestrE STEPHEN, in an article on “ Cardinal Newman’s 
Scepticism,” recently published in the Mineteenth Century 
(1891, p. 188), says that the word “authority” may mean 
two different things. ‘ Authority, when I speak as a historian 
or a man of science, is a name for evidence. Authority, as 
used by a lawyer, is a name for coercion, whether physical or 
moral.” 

I propose to use the word “authority” in the sense of the 
power which, in the sphere of conduct, in the long run deter- 
mines our practice, and in the sphere of intellect in the long 
run determines our assent ; admitting, at the same time, that 
the two spheres are by no means always distinct in human 
life as we know it. 

It is not necessary for me to say a word on the importance 
of this subject, either in itself or in reference to the present 
time. Every one who observes human life at all must ac- 
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knowledge that the desire for authoritative guidance is one 
of the most universal desires which men experience and ex- 
press; and that the feeling of loyalty or devotion to the 
persons or institutions to whom, or to which, a man owes 
anything of his better life is, of all feelings, one of the noblest 
and the most commanding. This is true at all times and 
in all places, but at the present time the desire is felt to be 
especially urgent, because it is in so many cases unsatisfied. 
We live in a time of widely-diffused intellectual activity,— 
widely-diffused, I say advisedly and with emphasis, rather 
than deep or penetrating. A main consequence of this fact 
is that there are as many claimants for authority as there are 
moral and intellectual aspirations demanding it. 

The desire for authoritative guidance may be observed to 
exist in two different forms, and issue in two different results, 
according to the moral constitution of the persons anxious to 
satisfy it. In this relation, human beings may be roughly 
divided into two classes: those who are capable of forming 
convictions, and those who are not. This division does not, 
it need hardly be said, correspond with the line of mere in- 
tellectual cleavage ; it is not a division into clever people and 
stupid people. The capacity of forming convictions is a sign 
of power, but not exactly of intellectual power. On the other 
hand, great intellectual capacity, great versatility of talent, and 
manifold insight into things, need not imply any faculty of 
forming a real conviction. These gifts may serve no purpose 
but that of intensifying a sceptical tendency. 

The history of human thought and action varies as either 
of these types of mind has, at any given time, the predomi- 
nance. To the former class are due, in large measure, the 
great and sincere and constructive movements which re-awaken 
the moral forces which inspire society and social life. The 
demand of those minds for authority is answered by the 
moral passion which moves them; the rule which they set 
up is the embodiment of their own love of truth. The latter 
class form their convictions, or what stands for their convic- 
tions, upon scepticism, and thus tend to look for and find their 
authority, or governing principle, in mere force. Nothing is 
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true, they say or think; the human intellect is impotent; 
therefore, let the majority of mankind with its traditional in- 
stitutions, its received opinions and conventions, be our deity. 
Weary of reason, or disappointed at the results of its efforts, 
they fall back for guidance on the irrational elements in life. 

It has long seemed to me that during the last quarter of a 
century we have been suffering under what I venture to call 
a disorder of this kind.* The intellectual tendency of this 
period has been towards laborious collection of facts in the 
special spheres of particular sciences, natural and historical. 
Little, if anything, however, of first-rate importance, even in 
effort and intention, has been produced in the way of compre- 
hensive thinking. John Stuart Mill is dead; Lotze is dead; 
Herbert Spencer is an old man, and who is to succeed him ? 
The tone of literature, where it is not merely dull or conven- 
tional or sentimental, is that of a moody pessimism, or, at best, 
a clever and impatient scepticism. The danger of a reaction 
against the true liberal spirit, by which I mean the spirit of 
free mental and moral effort, is a real one, In the highest of 
all spheres, that of morals and religion, we are now face to 
face with a tendency to rest in half-beliefs, to decry the effort 
of real thinking as a superannuated folly, to accept traditional 
opinions as if, because traditional, they represented accom- 
plished facts; in short, to found a system of orthodoxy and 
conservatism upon scepticism:and distrust. 

Yet liberalism, or the movement in favor of mental and 
moral freedom, though not so powerfully represented in Eng- 
land as it was some thirty years ago, is no less vital in its es- 
sential characteristics. Its leading representatives at that time 
were John Stuart Mill and Thomas Carlyle. There were cer- 
tain weaknesses or limitations in the teaching of both these 





great men which have tended to impair the permanency of 
its force. Neither, so far as I know, succeeded in giving a 

* This sceptical tendency seems to have begun, in the ninete ‘nth century, with 
Joseph de Maistre, who characteristically opens his defence of the principle of 
authority with an attack upon Locke. But it has assumed various forms, and 
is very differently represented, for instance, by de Maistre, by J. 1n Henry 
Newman, and by recent popular writers such as W. H. Mallock. 
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thoroughly satisfactory answer to the question which I am 
endeavoring to discuss. 

Mill’s contribution to the movement which he represented 
seems to have been twofold, lying partly in the moral force 
and concentration of the man himself, partly in his protest 
against existing authority in those cases in which it appeared 
to him to embody injustice. His ‘ Essay on Liberty,” pub- 
lished in 1859, is a masterly exposition of his principles. It 
is a noble protest against the tyranny of society and legisla- 
tion, but, as it stands, will seem incomplete to minds which 
require the statement of some positive principle which, what- 
ever its embodiment, is to take the place of society and legis- 
lation. 

Carlyle, who felt more strongly than Mill did where the 
weak side of contemporary liberalism lay, made a real at- 
tempt to set up a positive authority in the shape of the great 
men of history. Perhaps, if Mill had been asked the ques- 
tion, he would have answered that men ought to be content 
with the simple “love of loving-kindness,” and to ask for no 
further light. This would probably have appeared to Carlyle 
an inadequate, if not a sentimental, answer. However this 
may be, there seems to be no doubt that Carlyle set himself 
seriously to inquire what had been the ruling force in human 
history, and to have found the answer in the characters and 
actions, much more the characters than the actions, of great 
men. But he executed his task in too crude and hasty a 
manner, and though, as I believe, he struck upon the right 
path, he did not succeed in satisfying his age. His action was 
too much confined to asserting the greatness of great men; 
in what that greatness consisted, and where its permanent 
influence lay, he does not seem to me to have asked with suf- 
ficient seriousness. 

In this brief and fragmentary article I shall make no pre- 
tence of treating the subject exhaustively, or even thoroughly. 
I shall attempt only so much as is possible to one who lives 
outside the serious study of philosophy, and who can do 
nothing but record his observations on the facts of modern 
civilized society as they have presented themselves to him. 
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Starting from the point of view of liberalism, and speaking in 
complete sympathy with its principle and tendency, I would 
ask whether it is not possible, after all, for its representatives 
to take up a more positive ground than was occupied by the 
liberal philosopher of thirty years ago. I shall first ask what 
are the chief existing seals of authority recognized by mod- 
ern society in the spheres of conduct and intellect; and then 
inquire whether any common and permanent principle can be 
discovered which underlies them all. 

Roughly speaking, one may distinguish four different kinds 
of authority, which, although mutually connected, and indeed 
inseparable, in fact, suggest convenient landmarks to guide us 
in the discussion. These are (1) the authority of law, (2) the 
authority of religious bodies, (3) the authority of society or 
public opinion, (4) the authority of great men. 

Do these various authorities rest upon any permanent prin- 
ciple? If so, on what? and why is the principle permanent ? 

I shall try to show, in answer, that the permanent element 
of authority, in all of them, is the moral feeling or conviction 
of the society which they affect; that where they are imper- 
fect, or transitory, there they fall short of, or imperfectly rep- 
resent, this moral feeling ; that the authority of no one set of 
laws, of no one religious body, of no one society, of no one 
man, can be permanent; that at any given time the only ab- 
solute authority for the individual is his conscience, or his 
free moral conviction; that where this gives an uncertain 
answer, which it seldom does, recourse must be had to the 
moral feeling of mankind; or, failing that, to the moral feeling 
of the society to which he feels himself morally most nearly 
attached; that the cases of conflict, so arising, are inevitable, 
owing to the fact that the moral vision of every individual 
and every society is limited ; but that the conflict is the means 
by which the moral force is asserting itself, and struggling for 
harmonious expression; that the conflict tends to a balance 
of moral forces and an ultimate agreement. 

In all this I am obliged, for the mere sake of making way, 
to assume the liberty of using the words morality, conscience, 
and freedom, in their ordinary and popular sense; and I shall 
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also assume the truth of a theory, which is, of course, disputed, 
that the moral sense and moral action, whatever their ultimate 
origin, are, as they now exist, swt generis, and cannot be in- 
cluded in any other class of feeling or action, such as the 
desire for pleasure in any form, or the exercise of the reason.* 

(1) The authority of law is that with which we are all most 
immediately familiar. It may be said generally that law repre- 
sents such part of social enactment and social demand as so- 
ciety allows to be carried openly into effect by physical force. 
You commit a robbery or forgery; if detected, you are im- 
prisoned; you wrong your wife or your husband; the law 
takes it out of your power to wrong them further; you com- 
mit a murder, if detected, you are hanged. The court, the 
judge, the prison, the policeman, the scaffold, represent the 
power of law. 

The spirit of liberalism has been generally adverse to the 
extension of the power of law into spheres where it is other 
than restrictive or preventive, and, on the whole, the spirit of 
liberalism may be said to have prevailed in modern states. 
Even in cases which appear to contradict this statement, in 
such cases as those of the English Factory Acts, Poor Law, 
Education Acts, Criminal Law Amendment Acts, and the like, 
enlightened legislators would probably argue that their aim 
was mainly if not entirely protective. The Factory and Vac- 
cination Acts fairly admit of being represented as protective 
of life; the Criminal Law Amendment Act as protective of 
freedom. Legislation, such as that of which we have examples 
in the Poor Law and Compulsory Education Acts, does not, 
it is true, admit so easily of being viewed in this light; the 
wrong persons probably regard it as a preservative against 
barbarism and against revolution. 

What is the permanent element in the authority of law? 


* I might perhaps have used the word social for moral, but I prefer the older 
term, though the moral character of an act seems to me to consist entirely in its 
unselfishness. This is fully recognized in ordinary thought and language. An 
unselfish act is regarded as good or moral in the doer, though its consequences 
may be disastrous; a selfish act may have excellent consequences, but no one 
calls it good or moral in the doer. 
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As regards conduct, its strength may be said generally to lie 
in its antiquity. I do not mean, of course, that a new law is 
not in many cases as binding as an old one. But I mean that 
society does not, as a rule, appeal to law—that is, to the em- 
ployment of open force—unless the social demand for the em- 
ployment of open force is, in the particular case, of long 
standing; and that the effectiveness of the law when thus 
appealed to is in direct proportion to the length of its stand- 
ing. If a law is passed in satisfaction of a sudden or tempo- 
rary demand, it soon ceases to be effective. 

Those laws, the authority of which is most readily taken for 
granted in modern society, such laws, for instance, as secure 
the possession of private property and protect the institution 
of marriage, represent the social institutions, arrangements, 
and customs which can claim the highest antiquity. And 
they can claim the highest antiquity only because they repre- 
sent the oldest moral feeling of the community, or, in other 
words, because they are the earliest creations of the moral 





force. 

Still, confining ourselves to the sphere of conduct, we shall 
easily see that the very antiquity which gives law its strength 
may also be its weakest point. When the law is found to be 
at variance with the moral sense of the community, it will 
usually be found to be behind it. The law, for instance, has 
in times past imposed restrictions, as in the case of the exclu- 
sion of the Jews from Parliament, or the limitation of the 
right of voting for members of Parliament; the moral sense 
of the community demands and obtains their abolition. Or 
immoral institutions or customs, institutions or customs which 
in the long run are found to be injurious to society, have been 
allowed to exist in security—the slave-trade, for instance, or 
the traffic in young girls. The moral sense of the community 
demands that the law should turn its arm against them. Or 
unjust institutions have been protected; for instance, the hus- 
band’s rights over the wife’s property. The moral sense of the 
community demands and obtains the abolition of these rights. 
Thus law is continually being brought abreast of moral feel- 
ing, without the support of which the constable is powerless. 
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It is then the general moral sense of society which gives to 
law its permanent authority. No prudent government will 
either try to resist a demand supported by this general moral 
sense, or force on legislation which, though in itself beneficial, 
is obviously in advance of it. 

There is little to be said upon the influence of law in the 
sphere of intellect. In civilized states there are but few in- 
stances in which the law attempts to prescribe how men are 
to think. The tendency of civilization is to allow the law to 
meddle less and less with the ‘intellectual life of society. 

(2) At this point we pass, by an easy transition, to consider 
what elements of permanence there are in the authority of 
religious bodies. A religious body or a church is, so far as it 
can be,a theocracy. There are few, if any, churches which, 
if they had the power, would not extend their authority over 
the whole of human life. In modern times, the main differ- 
ence between the secular authority and any religious authority 
is this, that while the law only imposes restrictions on conduct, 
the religious authority claims supremacy in the intellectual 
sphere as well. It says not only “ This thou shalt do, and 
this thou shalt not do,” but also, “ This thou shalt believe, 
and this thou shalt not believe,’—and this, from the very 
nature of the case, in the highest spheres attainable by human 
thought. 

In matters of conduct, the churches generally represent a 
higher moral standard than that of the law, and this fact is 
one of the reasons, perhaps the most solid and respectable 
reason, of the perpetual conflict between church and state. 
The contest is, in Europe, as old as Christianity; for, outside 
of the pale of Judaism, it was in Christianity that religion 
first embodied itself as a social force. Leaving on one side 
all debatable points, we may confidently assert that the success 
of Christianity in its earlier stages was due to the fact that 
the Christians opposed an organized society, based upon 
ethical principles, to an imperfectly instructed government. 
The intellect of the Graeco-Roman world had not penetrated 
far enough to understand the necessity, or to attempt in 
practice the organization of social life. Add to this the facts 
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that the principles of political economy were not understood 
at all, that taxation was based upon wrong principles, and that 
scientific knowledge was not, to any great extent, applied to 
beneficent inventions, and it will be easily seen that the lot 
of the poor and of the slaves throughout the Roman empire 
was likely to be a hard one. The Roman aristocracy had the 
genius for deciding cases of dispute between individuals, and 
their law is one cf the greatest monuments of human intel- 
lectual effort. They were masters of the machinery of organ- 
ization, and their roads united into a whole the distant parts 
of their empire. But they did not know how to improve life 
or bring it forward, and they were unequal to the problem of 





dealing with the poor and miserable. It was to these first 
that Christianity, with its binding ordinances, based upon the 
ancient and indestructible laws of the moral nature, gave new 
life and new hopes. Had its basis been any other, nothing 
could have saved it from perishing amid its errors and its dis- 
sensions. It is hardly necessary to mention any among the 
thousand instances in which religious bodies in Europe, since 





the appearance of Christianity, have used their influence in 
destroying or modifying immoral customs and institutions. 

It is the other pretension, the pretension to dictate to the 
intellect, which weakens the authority of religious bodies, and 
will, so long as it is effectively put forward, destroy the per- 
manence of that authority. A constant struggle, one of the 
most tragical of all struggles, has long gone on between the 
churches and the progressive intellect of mankind. The 
conscience—I will not limit the term by saying the intellect- 
ual conscience—of the leading men imposes on them the 
duty of practising intellectual honesty, a virtue at all times 
rare, and in a democratic society perhaps the rarest of all. 





The conscience of the religious community has been taught 


a 


that its practice is strictly dependent on certain beliefs. Hence 
the churches are continually tending to lapse into what is 
neither more nor less than an immoral position. They find 


{ themselves under the necessity either of expelling from their 
midst the men who have, so far as is possible to man, attained 
the truth, or are conscientiously trying to attain it, or of carrying 
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on a hypocritical coquetry with error. Now, it is much easier 
for a society to make unavowed alterations in its theories than 
to change the form of its practice; and the religious bodies 
accordingly, in view of their corporate interest, adopt, if they 
can, the former alternative. Thus the outward coherence of 
the society is maintained; but at what a price! At the 
price of keeping alive the rivalries and animosities of the 
various churches, and preventing the co-operation of good 
men, as though the forces of evil could be met with a divided 
front ; at the price, also, of attempting impossible compromise, 
debauching the reason, and helping on the ruin of the thinking 
power, the noblest gift, as its exercise is the noblest preroga- 
tive of mankind. 

The religious life, to be of any value, must spring from the 
centre of a man’s moral being, and absorb the whole of it. 
“Mine own with usury;” “mine own” includes the entirety 
of the loan. The religion which represents only a part of the 
man will die off, and perhaps corrupt the other part. 

The conclusion to which these considerations seem to point 
is that, in the case of these moral questions, the importance of 
which can be immediately seen and generally grasped, the au- 
thority of the ~hurch is likely to be permanent; but that in the 
sphere of speculation it will almost certainly be transitory. A 
strong and united organization may be necessary for moral as 
for political purposes; but the wise course is to break it up 
when it has done the work for which it was called into existence, 
Even now a tendency may be observed towards a union in 
practical moral effort on the part of churches widely divided 
on points of doctrine. 

(3) Zhe authority of society or of public opinion. In modern 
Europe this is, or is tending to be, stronger than that of law 
and of the religious bodies. Society, on the whole, supports 
the open force which is the arm of the law, and adds to it 
a more formidable power, that of public opinion. Public 
opinion is dominant from end to end of human life, from the 
region of mere fashion to that of moral action, and even of 
intellectual belief. Its force can hardly be exaggerated. Say 
of an action, “ Cela ne se fait pas” (“ we do not do that”), and 
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it is doomed. This tremendous engine will become stronger 
as social conditions are more equalized, and what is called 
the democratic type of government develops itself. Let us 
inquire where the authority of public opinion is permanent, 
and where it is not, or should not be. 

In the whole sphere of feeling, and of action which depends 
upon feeling, it is nearly irresistible; I had almost said abso- 
lutely irresistible, but for the fact that great mer have at all 
times been found who could dare to stand up and face it. If 
public feeling allow it, you can put a man to lingering tor- 
ture or a painful death. If public feeling forbid this, the 
man will probably be rescued by the mob, or vengeance will 
be taken upon his judges and executioners. In our own days 
we have seen that boycotting and its cruel sanctions may com- 
mand, or seems to command, the respectful admiration of 
literary men. 

The vox popult is at the same time the present dread of the 
saint and the philosopher, and their hope for the future. If 
they dare, in the interest of moral and rational progress, to 
defy it, they become heroes and martyrs; but in the hour of 
their martyrdom, they are sustained by the knowledge that at 
some distant day the power which now seems to be their con- 
queror will bow before their prophetic insight. 

Public opinion is then the strongest available force which 
can be invoked in the cause of humanity, and of all the graces, 
charities, and sanctities of life. It is permanently powerful 
when enlisted on the moral side; but only then. Its weak- 
ness lies in the fact that it represents not only the deep moral 
feelings of the community, but its superficial notions. Its 
dictates are nearly as imperative in the one sphere as in the 
other. It crushes the weak; it worships success, strength, 
and riches, the symbol of strength; its golden calves are con- 
spicuous in every market-place. It affects to set up its laws 
in the higher regions of speculation, with the result that the 
great pioneers of progress are generally its enemies. It at- 
tempts to make every question a social question; to render 
its notions fashionable, to get them represented in high places, 
and adopted by the powerful. It says to the philosopher, 
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“Think as we do;” to the artist, “ Give up your high aspira- 
tions, and paint or sing as we like.” 

(4) There is, however, a power, which in the long run 
proves itself stronger even than that of public opinion, and 
which public opinion is constantly, though in vain, endeav- 
oring to crush,—that of great men, the leaders of moral feel- 
ing and intellectual activity. It is curious to observe what 
concessions it is at all times tacitly making to their direction. 
The history of religious opinion in England during the last 
thirty years affords some striking examples. English society 
as a whole professes to be Christian in the sense of orthodox 
Protestantism, but it does not like the alteration of any of its 
formule. The influence of many leading moralists and re- 
ligious teachers has, however, done much during the last cen- 
tury to create a hatred of cruelty; and accordingly many 
religious persons dislike the damnatory clauses of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. If they do not openly revolt against them they 
say to themselves that the framers of those clauses, whatever 
they said, could not have meant it. Leading men of science, 
again, have succeeded in making public opinion uneasy on ' 
the subject of miracles, or at least unwilling to think about 
them. Habits of intellectual compromise have thus grown 
up with regard to this question, which are probably spreading, 
and occasionally find expression in remarkable theories ; such, 
for instance, as that the Almighty has throughout history 
taught mankind by “illusions,” and that while particular 
events, which two thousand years ago were regarded as mi- 
raculous, may really have occurred, they need not be regarded 








as miraculous any longer. 

It seems at first impossible to indicate any element of per- 
manence in the influence of great men. And yet no fact in 
every-day life is commoner than devotion to some leader, than 
hero-worship of some kind or other. 

Great or leading men are always distinguished by general 
power and insight, by a force which in the mind seems analo- 
gous to physical force in the body, a force which imposes 
itself at once, the faculty of command. This superiority may 
be manifested in an exceptional group of facts, or in an ex- 
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ceptional insight into human action, the human heart, and 
human motives; or-in an exceptional tenderness and power 
of sympathy; or in all these combined. 

Difficult as the subject is, it seems possible to distinguish a 
permanent and a transitory element in the influence or author- 
ity of great men. 

The influence of a great man is permanent in direct pro- 
portion to the extent of its beneficence; or, in other words, 
it is the more or less lasting according as it tends more or less 
to improve and consolidate society. Frederick IJ. made 
Prussia a nation and a power in Europe. Napoleon Bona- 
parte, if we may believe M. Taine and others, founded the 
modern French polity; modern Italy owes its existence to 
Cavour and Garibaldi. The private weaknesses or vices of these 
men are forgotten in the memory of their public services. 
The names of great scientific men are remembered in virtue 
of the permanent effect produced by their discoveries upon 
the life of mankind. The foibles and littlenesses of Voltaire 
we pass over, remembering his great services to the cause of 
mercy and truth. 

It may safely be said that, however unjust posterity may be 
(and unjust it very often is) to the memory of good men, the 
name of no great man will live as a centre of authority whose 
efforts have been anti-social, or in so far as they have been 
anti-social. It is not merely personal ascendency, or strong 
passions, or intellectual power which has assured the great 
men their permanent position. Their influence depends on 
the intensity of their unselfish effort, the greatness of their 
social achievement, the width of the social interests which 
their effort and achievement embraces. Hence it happens, as 
a rule, that intellectual greatness alone, even where it is not 
crippled by moral defects, obtains tardier recognition than the 
greatness of the statesman or the saint. 

The progress of knowledge, and intellectual advance in 
general, seems at first sight to be the least moral of all great 
tendencies, and hence the jealousy of them so often shown 
by society at large. But it should be remembered that every 
new piece of knowledge gained, whether positive or negative, 
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marks the starting-point of a new duty. “ This is true; there- 
fore this must be believed, or this must be done: this is false; 
therefore it must be disbelieved or avoided.” In no case can 
the savant or scholar escape the moral relation. Sooner or 
later it becomes his duty to proclaim the truth that is in him, 
and no one can exaggerate the danger which he may have to 
incur, or the height of moral effort which may be implied in 
encountering it. The martyr’s death may be necessary, but 
it is the birth-throe of a new life for the community, who 
give him his reward in their acknowledgment that it is for 
them and for their higher humanity that he dares and 
suffers. 

Indeed, in the constitution of authority, the services of great 
men are by far the most important element. We are apt to 
think of great things as done by the consent of the masses; 
and no doubt the momentum of this consent is of enormous 
weight. But there is seldom any permanent unanimity among 
men without a leader to embody and emphasize their aspira- 
tions. Seldom, too, does it happen that these aspirations are 
not first anticipated and expressed by a great man. The most 
fatal error which any community can commit is to crush its 
men of genius. It is in their insight and anticipations that 
the future of society lies in the germ. 

The position and authority of a great man is the absolute 
reverse of that which belongs to law and to general opinion. 
The man goes forward, and represents the future; law, and to 
a great extent social opinion, represent the past. The man is 
in peril; law and society are, or think themselves, safe. The 
man seems to die and to be forgotten, but lives; law and social 
opinion seem to be alive, though they may be dead. 

As I said at the beginning of this article, four kinds of ex- 
isting authority may for the sake of convenience be distin- 
guished, but they are, in fact, organically connected. I have 
tried to argue that every kind of authority, where permanent, 
rests on a moral or a social basis, and that where it rests on 
any other foundation, it sooner or later crumbles away. It is 
not necessary in this place to attempt a complete definition of 
a moral act, or to inquire what is the origin of moral ideas. 
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One may fairly appeal to the acknowledged fact that mankind 
tends to recognize certain acts, or conditions, as absolutely 
desirable, and certain. others as absolutely intolerable. The 
real aim of society, the goal of progress where progress is de- 
sired, is the development of the moral sense as the safeguard 
of humanity. It is not material prosperity, nor even freedom 
from pain. A particular movement in the history of mankind 
may appear to have material prosperity, or freedom from pain, 
as its object; but no one would admit that these are the abso- 
lute object of the general movement of human feeling. What 
men aim at in reality is not a merely negative freedom from 
restraint or from trouble, but the constitution of freedom for 
spontaneous moral action, or (in other words) for healthy 
social action. 

Where, then, at any given time, is the seat of authority in 
conduct and intellect to be found? 

For each individual the absolute guide can, in the long run, 
be no other than his own conscience. By conscience I mean 
moral feeling. The individual conscience generally, to a great 
extent, reflects the common conscience of society; but it is, 
of course, equally true that every individual has a peculiar 
conscience of his own, that moral feeling does not exist in 
every one to the same extent, and that, consequently, there is 
never a time when a conflict is not going on, both between 
good men individually, and between different bodies of men 
in the same society. It may be urged, on the other hand, that 
the conflict between one good man and another is due not to 
the better, but to the worse, part in each. In every man there 
is a dead and a living part, so to speak, of the moral self. 
The conflict between good men is a conflict of the worser 
elements in their being. Again, the conflict between great 
men—saints or philosophers—and society is due to the fact that 
the conscience of the saint or philosopher is far more alive 
than that of the society in which he lives, and is therefore in 
advance of it. The conflict between different bodies in the 
same society may be, and often is, in great measure a conflict 
of material interests, in which case it does not concern our 
inquiry. If it is anything better, the same may be said of it 
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as of the conflicts between good men, that it is due to imper- 
fect moral apprehension on one side or on both. 

When the individual conscience is *in doubt, recourse is 
generally had to some external authority. This ought to be 
the recorded moral experience of the past, as summed up by 
the great moral pioneers of all ages and countries. It should 
be looked for, not in the laws set up by any one body of men, 
but, so far as possible, in the actual moral tradition and prac- 
tice of mankind, interpreted according to the circumstances 
of the inquirer. 

In the sphere of intellect, on the other hand, authority is 
generally to be looked for in the utterances of the living 
leaders of intellectual life ; I say the living leaders, because the 
conclusions and discoveries of the past are generally embodied 
in record and practice, and the demand for fresh light can only 
be met by the men who are actually engaged in the intellectual 
labors of the age. 

New intellectual results are more readily accepted than new 
moral results, because a change in thought may easily take 
place without any serious social displacement, while a change 
in conduct, if hastily adopted, cannot possibly do so. And, ‘in 
any case, the final moral consummation can only be realized 
by a series of conflicts, perhaps deadly and tragical. But 
these conflicts are, after all, healthy and natural, for the odium 
morale, like the odium theologicum, is only an evidence of the 
seriousness with which the combatants realize their object. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 


DISCUSSIONS. 
THE THEORY OF PUNISHMENT. 


In the last number of this JouRNAL, two articles were de- 
voted to the discussion of this question: “ The Theory of 
Punishment,” by the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, and “ The Pre- 
vention of Crime,” by Dr. Tonnies, of the University of 
Kiel. Both articles may be taken as representative of the 
protest against the older or retributive theory, and of the 
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demand for the substitution for it of the “deterrent” and 
“reformative” theories. The change in our view of pun- 
ishment, urged by these writers, is one which a growing 
number, not only of ethical thinkers, but also of practical 
philanthropists, hold to be necessary. The new “Science of 
Criminology,” though not the International Criminological 
Association, is founded upon the theory that crime is “a 
pathological phenomenon,” a “ disease,” a form of “ insanity,” 
an “inherited or acquired degeneracy.” * The proper treat- 
ment of the criminal is, accordingly, that which seeks his cure 
rather than his punishment. Prisons must be superseded by 
hospitals, asylums, and reformatories. 

Now, an advance in human feeling, as well as in intelligence, 
is to be seen in this movement, both in its theoretical and in 
its practical aspects ; an advance from the hard, blind desire for 
justice and the unrelenting and unreasonable spirit of vindic- 
tiveness to a gentler and wiser humanity. Summum jus summa 
injuria. Besides, society is now so securely organized that it 
can afford to be not only just, but generous as well. The 
question which I wish to raise is, whether the newer and the 
older views of punishment are mutually exclusive, and, if not, 
what is their relation to one another. I wish to ask whether 
the substitution of the deterrent and reformative for the re- 
tributive view is ethically sound, or whether, in our recoil 
from the older view, we are not in danger of going to the 
opposite extreme, and losing the “ seed of truth” in that “ evil 
thing.” 

We must acknowledge, to begin with, that the new theory 
can point to many facts for its basis. The general principle 
of heredity is operative in the sphere of crime and vice no 
less than in that of virtue. We might almost say that the 
criminal “is born, not made,” or, rather, that he is more born 
than made. Crime seems to be almost as “ instinctive” in some 
natures as goodness is in others. This instinctive tendency to 
evil, developed by favorable circumstances or “ environment,” 


* Cf. Dr. Donaldson, “ Ethics as applied to Criminology,” in the Journal of 
Mental Science, January, 1891. 
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blooms in the criminal act and in the life of crime. There 
is a criminal class, a kind of caste, which propagates itself. 
Crime is a profession, with a “code of honor” and an etiquette 
of its own, almost a vocation, calling for a special aptitude, 
moral and inte!!ectual. Have we not here a great “ patho- 
logical phenomenon,” a “ disease” to be cured, not punished ? 

But we cannot carry out the “ pathological” idea. Itis only 
an analogy or metaphor after all, and, like all metaphors, may 
easily prove misleading, if taken as a literal description of the 
facts. We distinguish cases of “ criminal insanity” from cases 
of “crime” proper. Inthe former, the man is treated as a pa- 
tient, is confined or restrained, is “managed” by others. But 
he is, by acknowledgment, so much less a man because he may 
be treated in this way; he is excused for that which in another 
would have been punished as a crime; he is not held account- 
able for his actions. The kleptomaniac, for example, is not 
punished, but excused. Are we to say that the difference 
between these actions and crimes proper is only one of de- 
gree, and that the criminal is always a pathological or abnor- 
mal specimen of humanity? Do all criminals “ border close 
on insanity” ? Even if so, we must recognize, among bad as 
well as among good men, a border-line between the sane and 
the insane; to resolve all badness into insanity does not con- 
duce to clear thinking. A point may indeed be reached in 
the life of crime as in the life of vice generally, after which a 
man shall cease to be himself, and may therefore be treated as 
a “thing” rather than as a “ person ;” a point after which, self- 
control being lost, external control must take its place. But 
normal crime, if it has anything to do with insanity, is rather 
its cause than its result. 

To reduce crime to a “ pathological phenomenon” is to sap 
the very foundations of our moral judgments; merit as well 
as demerit, reward as well as punishment, are thereby under- 
mined. Such a view may be scientific; it is not ethical, for it 
refuses to recognize the commonest moral distinctions. After 
all these explanations have been given, there is always an un- 
explained residuum, the man himself. A man knows himself 
from the inside as it were; and a man does not excuse himself 
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on such grounds. Nor would the majority of men, however 
“criminal,” be willing to have their crimes put down to the 
account of “ insanity” ; most men would resent such a reha- 
bilitation of their morals at the expense of their “ intellects.” 

This leads us to remark a second impossibility in the theory, 
viz.,—that the ordinary criminal, whether he is a pathological 
specimen or not, will not submit to be treated as a “ patient” 
ora “case.” For he, like yourself, is a person, and insists on 
being respected as such; he is not a ¢hing to be passively 
moulded by society according to zt¢s ideas, either of its own 
convenience or of his good. Even the criminal man will not 


, 


give up his self-control, or put himself in your hands and /e¢ 
you cure him. His will is his own, and he alone can reform 
himself. He will not become the patient of society to be 
operated upon by it. The appeal, in all attempts at reforma- 
tion, must be to the man himself; his sanction must be ob- 
tained, and his co-operation secured, before reformation can 
begin. He is not an automaton, to be regulated from without. 
The State cannot annex the individual; be he criminal or 
saint, his life is his own and its springs are deep within. It is 
a truism to say, but it has to be repeated in the present con- 
nection, that all moral control is ultimately self-control. 

In virtue of his manhood or personality, then, the criminal 
must be convinced of the righteousness of the punishment. 
Possessing, as he does, the universal human right of private 
judgment, the right to question and criticise according to his 
own inner light, he must be made to see that the act of so- 
ciety zs a punishment or retribution, and to accept it as such; 
he must see the righteousness of the punishment before it can 
work out in him its peaceable /ruzts of righteousness. Here, 
in the force of this inner appeal, in such an awakening of the 
man’s slumbering conscience, lies the ethical value of punish- 
ment. Without this element, you have only a superficial view 
of it as an external force operating upon the man. Such a 
violent procedure may be necessary, especially in the earlier 
measures of society for its own protection. But it is not to 
be taken as the type of penal procedure, nor is it effective be- 


yond a very narrow range. A man may be restrained in this 
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way from a particular act of crime on a particular occasion; 
but the criminal nature in him is not touched, the criminal in- 
stincts are not extirpated —they will bloom again in some 
other deed of crime. The deepest warrant for the effective- 
ness of punishment as a deterrent and reformative agent is 
found in its moral basis as an act of retribution. True refor- 
mation comes only with the acceptance of the punishment, by 
mind and heart, as the fruit of the act. For punishment thus be- 
comes a kind of revelation to the man of the true significance 
of his character and life. A man may thus be shocked into a 
better life. For “accidental” calamity, or for suffering which 
he has not brought upon himself, a man: does not condemn 
himself. Such self-condemnation comes only with insight 
into the retributive nature of the calamity. It is just this ele- 
ment of retribution that converts “calamity” or “ misfortune” 
into “punishment.” Mr. Rashdall virtually acknowledges 
this when he admits that the “conviction of the external 
strength of the moral law will not make a man morally better, 
unless the external judgment is ratified and confirmed by the 
appellate tribunal of his own conscience.” That is to say, 
the judgment of society upon the man must become the judg- 
ment of the man upon himself, if it is to be effective as an 
agent in his reformation. This private re-enactment of the 
social judgment comes with the perception of retribution. 
But apart from all argument, the fact and the truth of retri- 
bution lie teo deep in the experience of mankind to be eradi- 
cated. The idea of retribution is the root-idea of tragedy, 
ancient and modern. By the Greeks as well as by the He- 
brews any breach of the moral order, which was considered 
as divine, was regarded as fraught with inevitable disaster. 
“ Fate,” like “Jehovah,” was “a Power which made for right- 
eousness.” Sin was conceived by the Hebrews as a “ trans- 
gression” of divine law, by the Greeks as 8fp:s, or a going 
beyond the “measure” set by the gods to human life. By 
both punishment was regarded as the vindication or re-estab- 
lishment of the broken order. On the Shakespearian stage 
we see again and again the same drama being played, the 
same inevitable sequence of suffering upon sin. Even Mill 
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acknowledges that the idea is at the basis of the modern 
“sentiment of justice,” and that “ it is entitled to consideration 
in a world like ours in which punishment is really necessary.” * 
Mill, it is true, calls the sentiment a mere “ animal impulse ;” 
but that is no real disparagement, for all our natural impulses 
may be so described,—they all need to be “moralized.” How- 
ever we may interpret it, the conception of retribution is “an 
inexpugnable element of the moral consciousness.” 

But even the Greeks saw that the divine punishments are 
not merely retributive, but purifying, and, in a sense, redemp- 
tive as well. “ For Elektra and Antigone we feel that suffering 
has purified the character. Antigone dies, but for Elektra the 
curse of the race has spent itself in suffering; her spirit is 
moulded into sympathy with law and the government of the 
world.’ + Punishment is not a mere barren vindication of the 
divine order; it has an “ effect on character,” and moulds that 
to order. And now that Christianity has brought home to us 
this brighter side of punishment, this beneficent possibility in 
ail suffering, it is still less philosophical to separate the retribu- 
tive from the reformative purpose of punishment. The ques- 
tion is not, as Mr. Rashdall states it, “ whether, apart from its 
effects, there would be any moral propriety in the mere inflic- 
tion of pain for pain’s sake.”” Why separate the act from its 
“effects” in this way? In reality they are inseparable. The 
punishment need not be “for the sake of punishment, and 
for no other reason ;” it need not be “ modified for utilitarian 
reasons.” The total conception of punishment may contain 
various elements indissolubly united. The question is, Which 
is the fundamental; out of which do the others grow? The 
answer is contained in the articles of the International Crimi- 
nological Association, as quoted by Dr. Tonnies: “ Punish- 
ment is an act of justice, and the essence of punishment is 
retribution. From this stand-point, satisfaction is the primary 
object of punishment, and the other objects include reforma- 





* « Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy,” p. 594, note. Cf “ Utilitarian- 


ism,” chap. v. 
¢ Professor Fairbanks in Jnxternational Journal of Ethics, October, 1891 


p. 87. 
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tion and deterrence.” Nor do I see that such a theory of 
punishment is open to the charge of “syncretism.” I should 
rather call it synthetic and concrete, as taking account of all 
the elements and exhibiting their correlation. Might we not 
sum up these elements in the word “discipline,” meaning 
thereby that the end of punishment is so to bring home toa 
man such a sense of guilt as to work in him a deep repentance 
for the evil past, and a new obedience for the time to come? 
Whether, or how far, such a conception of punishment can 
be carried out by the state is another question. Its realization 
would mean that the state should stand to the individual zx doco 
parentis,—that the state is the great moral educator. Sucha 
“ paternal” function is, at any rate, no less practicable for the 
state than the curative function assigned to it by the theory 
we have been considering ; for the latter function, to be effect- 
ively discharged, would imply an exhaustive “ diagnosis” of 
each criminal “case.” But we are coming once more to 
realize, what the Greeks realized so perfectly, that the state 
has a moral end, that its function is not the merely negative 
or “police” one of protection of individual from individual, 
but the moral education and development of the individual 
himself. It is, indeed, mainly to the external and inadequate 
modern conception of the state that we must trace the exter- 
nal and, I have sought to show, inadequate view of punish- 
ment as primarily deterrent, and (even when reformative) un- 
dertaken for the protection of society from the individual 
rather than in the interests of the individual himself. Civil 
punishment is, or ought to be, undertaken in the interests of 
the moral individual ; it is one of the arrangements of the state, 
which is the individual’s moral “sphere.” Deepest of all, such 
punishment is a vindication of that moral order, of which the 
civil order is a part. And although the punishment by the 
state is at best but a clumsy imitation of the subtler and far 
more just punishment of nature or of God, clumsier and less 
just even than the undefined social penalties, it is yet an all- 
important factor in the moral development of the individual. 
In all punishment, domestic, social and even civil, justice 
should be tempered with mercy and compassion. Does not 
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nature, if she punishes, also heal, and with a tenderness all 
her own? And has not Christianity taught us that forgive- 
ness may do what punishment cannot? Yet we must remem- 
ber that there is a moral order, of which the physical and the 
civil orders are parts, and that any breach of that order must 
be rectified. Such rectification zs punishment. 

The view of punishment which has been under discussion 
is one among other manifestations of the present tendency of 
ethical thought to “explain” the moral man by resolving him 
into certain forces or factors. But a man’s a man, and is not 
to be “explained.” Neither the intellectual nor the moral 
man, neither the saint nor the blackguard, is to be resolved 
into “ factors of evolution.” You shall never reduce immo- 
rality, any more than morality, to an “ exact science.” Human 
nature is not “exact.” The new “ Science of Criminology” 
is a part of Mill’s “Science of Ethology,” the impossibility 
of which was convincingly shown by Mr. Ward in the July 
number of this JOURNAL. 

JAMES SETH. 


DALHOUSIE COLLEGE, 


THE LABOR CHURCH IN MANCHESTER. 


Mr. Joun Trevor, formerly assistant to Mr. P. H. Wick- 
steed in London, and now in charge of the Upper Brook 
Street Free Church in Manchester, has recently started an 
institution of a somewhat novel character. He calls it * Labor 
Church.” What he means by this may be best gathered from 
the following account, taken from a circular which he issued 
last July: 


‘‘ The churches are making great efforts to bring religion into the lives of the 
people, and these efforts have in many directions met with considerable success. 
This has been especially the case where those leading the movement have recog- 
nized the fact that religion must affect not only the personal but also the social 
condition of those who are influenced by it. A new confidence in religious 
teachers has been awakened among the working classes, and a new hope is 
arising that the churches may be able to give them some practical help in im- 
proving their lives. 

“While this is undoubtedly the case, those who have been most active in 


promoting popular services, and the various social enterprises now considered 
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essential to active church life, appear to admit with sorrow that very few indeed of 
the workers themselves are attracted to any religious organization, or give prac- 
tical assistance to the work done for their own class. Men and women every- 
where are willing to come and listen to smart addresses and good music, and, 
undoubtedly, many are benefited by what they hear. But they are not organ- 
ized, they do not work, they will accept no responsibility, they do not give 
financial support to the movement. Everything is done for them, and they are 
simply willing to be catered for. 

“It is obvious that religious work of this kind, however valuable, is not thorough 
enough to satisfy those who sincerely desire to give to the people a religion at 
once personal and social,—a religion which shall both mould their character and 
improve the conditions of their lives. It must be obvious, too, to those who 
know what the working men are, that these popular services and other agencies 
have not taken hold of the best men of their class. There are hundreds and 
thousands of the workers who are in earnest about something, who are willing to 
organize themselves, to undertake responsibilities, and to give both money and 
time towards carrying forward the work in which they are engaged. These men 
are not found about our churches, save in the very smallest numbers. These 
are they who are fully awake to the adverse social conditions under which they 
have to toil for their livelihood, and who too often regard religion as having 
nothing to do with the improvement of their lot. The men, on the other hand, 
who are attracted by these popular services, and all the various attractive methods 
of the churches, are not those who are most awake to the problems which pov- 
erty and drunkenness and crime present. 

“« The next step forward in developing religious life, and improving social con- 
ditions in our land, must be to bring religion into practical harmony with the 
working men who are really alive and in earnest about the elevation of their 
class. If these men are manifesting little interest in the churches, and in the 
social work they are doing, it is because the preponderating bulk of religious 
influence in our country is still opposed to their advancement, and also because, 
even when religion does appear to take their part, it is usually in such a mild 
manner that it becomes questionable to them whether active opposition would 
not be preferable. The churches have not shown themselves strong enough, 
whether in character or in intelligence, to deal thoroughly with the social facts 
so painfully real to the enlightend artisan. The burden of prejudice rests too 
strongly upon them, and the best men among their leaders have too often to 
spend much of their strength in overcoming the opposition of their own sup- 
porters to the advanced position they hold. 

“The question for us, then, is: Cannot religion be presented in such a form 
that it shall become a real power and inspiration in the lives of these earnest and 





clear-headed working men? Cannot a religious organization be formed which, 


while supporting them in their daily life and social work, shall in turn be cor- 
dially supported by them? Those who know the working men best will surely 
admit that such a presentation of religion, and such a religious organization, 
must be possible, otherwise we might as well give up our belief in religion alto- 
gether. For it is needless to point out that the character given to these men, by 


’ 


those who oppose their efforts for freedom, is a grossly false one.’ 
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Mr. Trevor goes on to say that he is anxious to make an 
experiment on new lines : 


“The problem is, not merely attraction, but organization; not merely to at- 
tract the semi-indifferent, but to organize those who are in real earnest about 
the problems of life; and further, to set them about arousing the semi-indifferent 
which at present wander from service to service, and the utterly indifferent who 
go nowhere. To this end I propose to organize a Labor Church, which shall 
include what, for want of a better name, may be called the Labor Program, 
with a distinct recognition of God’s government of the world, and of the need, 
in every sphere of life, to obey the laws He has revealed to us. A church 
frankly founded upon such a basis as this, and conducted with a reasonable 
amount of intelligence, will, I am convinced, awaken a new enthusiasm for 
religion among those who, in the interest of society itself, most need it; and 
will provide these men with a higher conception of life, which they in their turn 


may impart to their fellow-workers. 


The Church to which Mr. Trevor refers has now been 
started in one of the public halls in Manchester, and has met 
with a surprising degree of success. The following interest- 
ing remarks with regard to one of the first meetings of the 
Church are taken from an article by Mr. Trevor in the Work- 
man’s Times (London) for October 23d: 


* At the close of our large and enthusiastic meeting last Sunday afternoon, a 
working man came on to the platform to offer his services in helping forward 
our work. After some talk I said to him that we seemed rather like boys who 
had set light to a pile of straw near a stack, and the whole stack had caught fire, 


IIe, with the swing of the service still vibrating through him, warmly replied. 





‘It’s not straw, sir, it’s powder; and you have just applied the match. This 
thing,’ he continued, * has been in the hearts of working men for years past, and 
you have given voice to it.’ 


“ Nothing could better illustrate the central aims of the Labor Church. While 





we mean to develop a very practical program as we gather our forces together, 
the bottom purpose of this movement is to give free expression to the religious 
life which has been dumbly moving in the hearts of the toilers, to let some fresh 
air into the heart of the stifled, smouldering fire which shall cause it to burst 
forth into a flame 

“To me the Labor movement is the great religious movement of our times. It 
works for emancipation. It develops self-sacrifice. ‘The man who once clearly 
sees and feels the lot of the wage-slave, who once clearly sees and feels the lot 
that all might share, cannot choose but give himself up to the service of man. 
The power which through countless ages has been evolving a free manhood and 
womanhood from the material conditions of life has seized upon that man, has 
taken possession of him, and has made of him a prophet with a word from God 
toman. Such were the old Hebrew prophets, who pleaded for justice and love, 
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and denounced tyranny and lies. Such was Jesus, the joiner, who loved the poor 
and oppressed, and uttered his terrible woes against the self-seekers and hypo- 
crites who held them in bondage. Such have been Lamennais and Mazzini in 
this century, prophets whose message has still to be heeded by a world which 
made their life a cruel martyrdom. 

‘** The true Labor movement partakes of the character of its greatest prophets. 
It emancipates man from materialism ; it launches him ona career of self-sacrifice. 
Self-seekers may hang around it, Judases may carry the bag, but these do not 
represent the movement any more than the petty thieves who mipgle with a 
demonstration of the unemployed represent the ‘‘ out-of-works,’’ No, the true 
representative of the Labor movement is John Burns, standing in the prisoner’s 
dock after the Trafalgar Square riots; Ben Tillett, preaching at the dock gates 
the glad tidings of the tanner; or the poor Socialist, standing on an old wooden 
chair in the rain, shouting himself hoarse to catch a few stragglers. 

‘* These are the men who represent God's power in the world. There are thou- 
sands of them in our land, varying in their ability and worth. Many of them 





are called atheists, infidels, self-seeking agitators, agents of the evil-one, stirring 
up strife on which they may grow fat. And some of these brave men, denounced 
by the official representatives of God, deny the God in whose name they are de- 
nounced, and submit, without retort, to be called atheists, so baffled and per- 
plexed are they at finding the cry for righteousness which tears their hearts stig- 
matized as godless. And yet it is these men who have the real life of the moral 
order of the universe dwelling in them, though they themselves make no claim 
to it. 

“ Now, here is the powder of which our friend spoke,—a dumb consciousness 
that right is right, though God be said to be against it; a glimmering perception 
that somehow things must be on the side of this right, though it be denounced 
from the pulpit; a determination, anyhow, to live and labor for that right, though 
there may be no recognition of the service beyond the gratitude of a few faith- 
ful hearts and the great world’s pious scorn. 

“The Labor Church stands to set a match to this powder,—to set free the tre- 
mendous power of religious enthusiasm and joy which is now pent up in the 
great Labor movement, to bring into living consciousness the godliness of this 
splendid service for the emancipation of man. 

“To conclude with an illustration: There was a poor old woman who suffered 
many losses. She was assured by a friend that God had done it all. ‘ Ah,’ she 
replied, ‘I know as God has allus bin agin me, but there’s Them above as ’ll be 
down on he yet.’ And so the Labor Church says to the parson and the squire, 
and all that they represent: ‘ We know that your God has always been against 
us; but there is a God above that is stronger than he.’”’ 


Among those who are taking part in the work of the new 
Labor Church are Mr. Ben Tillett, Mr. Robert Blatchford, and 
other well-known leaders of the Labor movement. It is hoped 
that Dr. Felix Adler may be able to address the Church in 
the course of the spring. 
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From such a movement as this much good is to be hoped, 
and readers of the Journal of Ethics will naturally wait with 


interest for records of its further development. 
jh. Ss Me. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


EpUcATION AND HeEReEpITy. A Study in Sociology. By J. M. Guyau. 
Translated from the second edition by W. J. Greenstreet, M.A., with an in- 
troduction by G. F. Stout, M.A. A volume of the Contemporary Science 
Series. S8vo. Walter Scott, London. 1891. Pp. xxiv., 306. 

This volume is a translation of one of the posthumous works of Jean-Marie 
Guyau, a young French philosopher and poet, who was born in 1854, and died 
at the age of thirty-three, after a brief career of brilliant and prolific industry. 
The dominant idea of his work on education is that man is a social organism, 
openly receptive to the influences or suggestions of his social environment, real- 
izing his development or finding his good in social activity. Just as the student 
of heredity—z.e, the relation of organic continuity between generations—recog- 
nizes that the race is a reality more important than the individual, the tree being 
greater than its transient leaves, so Guyau has realized that education “ should be 
orientated with reference to the maintenance and progress of the race.’’ For edu- 
cation is more than the art of bringing up the individual,—it is a failure in propor- 
tion as it is individualistic,—* it is the search for means to bring the most inten- 
sive individual existence into harmony with the most extensive social life.” Toa 
certain extent “ education is a prolongation of suckling,’”—a development of in- 
herited instincts,—but it is also the art of creating new instincts harmonious with 
or counteractive of those which are inherited, and these new instincts are created 
by a process of psychological, moral, and social “ suggestion’ comparable to 
that adopted in the treatment of hypnotized subjects. ‘ Education is nothing 
but a totality of co-ordinated and reasoned-out suggestions.” The most impor- 
tant end of education is to moralize, on the one hand recognizing the inherited 
imperatives, on the other hand creating new moral instincts by suggestion, im- 
pressing the child with a consciousness of his powers for good, utilizing the power 
ideas have to realize themselves, the tendency of sentiments to socialize them- 
selves. ‘The child,’’ Mr. Stout says, “ must be led to understand that his own 
self-realization is possible only if and so far as he widens and deepens his social 
interests and sympathies.’ But the race must be vitalized as well as moralized, 
hence physical education is not less important; and as the other ideal is to social- 
ize, those modes of intellectual education which tend most effectively towards 
this result should reccive the preference, art and literature being more “ useful” 
than concrete science or technical education, but all requiring organization with 
reference to social evolution. 

In presenting a summary of this book, we may distinguish the more theoretical 





from the more practical studies, especially as many who may be far from agree- 
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ing with the peculiarities of Guyau’s psychological and ethical position, may find 
themselves in accordance with his practical suggestions. 

Theoretical. (1) Suggestion and Education.—In the treatment of hypnotized 
subjects it is possible to suggest sensations and sentiments, ideas, volitions and 
actions, to originate new impulses and new feelings of obligation, to moralize and 
to demoralize. But this hypnotic suggestion has its normal analogue in every- 
day life, during which, by examp!e, command, authority, and assertion, we receive 
psychological, moral, and social suggestions; for suggestion is the introduction 
into our being of a practical belief which realizes itself spontaneously. And as 
children are very readily hypnotizable, so they are peculiarly open to normal sug- 
gestions, which it is the educator’s task to control. The moral art of suggestion 
is the art of modifying an individual by persuading him that he is or may be 
other than he is, by convincing him that he is capable of good and incapable of 
evil, in order to render him actually so, by creating a series of habits which 





strengthen or counteract hereditary impulses, by strengthening these habits by the 
consciousness and belief that they are rational. 

From these sentences, which are almost quotations, we see that Guyau uses the 
term suggestion in a wide sense, as co-extensive with the influences of social en- 
vironment, but when we read that “ our instinctive conscience is a kind of heredi- 
tary suggestion,”’ that “ original sin is a kind of suggestion,” that our ego is a 
kind of permanent suggestion,”’ that “society is a reciprocal suggestion,” we feel 
that the ingenious author sometimes played with words. We think, too, that his 
insistence on the analogy between hypnotic suggestion and normal education is 
somewhat strained, for there is a wide difference between the passive receptivity 
of the hypnotic patient and the actively personal docility of the child. But we 
object only to an exaggeration of the analogy, being aware of the light which 
pathological processes sometimes cast on healthful life. 

(2) The Genesis of the Moral Instinct.—* Partly to our inheritance and partly 
to our education we owe our powers or aptitudes, which are organized'residua j 
of past actions and reactions. The simple forms of life have the power of habit- 
uating themselves, they have organic memory which is manifested in reflex actions. 
When the reflex action is impeded, it tends to produce simultaneous pain and 
consciousness. Consciousness in its origin could only be due to the vague formu- 
lation of pain by a kind of inward cry. Little by little, after a series of impeded 
reflex actions,—7z.¢., of interrupted adaptations,—is formed the power of constantly 
readapting one’s self in conformity with the environment. It is this power of 
constantly rehabituating one’s self which is at once the basis of the intellect and 
the volition and the mainspring of all education. In other words, intellectual 
and voluntary power reduces to a habit of acting in a certain general direction,— 
a habit continually transformed, following the particular transformations of the 
changing environment in which it is exercised. But habit gives us a feeling of 
order, which is an essential element beneath every moral and esthetic concept. 
To be perfectly accustomed to a thing—that is, to perceive it without experiencing 
any resistance in any of our senses and in any of our intellectual or motor activi- 





ties—is almost tantamount to feeling it to be beautiful and good. Thus and thus 
only do powers of moral action become incarnate, and are expressed in swift reflex 
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actions not consciously moral, but also as inward prompting and persistent ten- 
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sion.” This Guyau calls “ obsession.” ‘ The perception of the effort with which 
an impulse enters into the field of consciousness, maintains itself there by trying 
to subordinate to itself the other tendencies it encounters in that field, and seeks 
to prolong itself in action. Now, obsession may be due to habit and instinct, or 
to suggestion, whether conscious or unconscious, and it strives to develop into an 
obligation on its emergence into consciousness, But the germ of morality is voli- 
tion,—the power of bringing into consciousness an almost simultaneous survey 
of all the possible effects of an act. An act is really voluntary only if with the 
strongest tendency that produced it co-exist weaker and duller tendencies which, 
under other circumstances, might have produced a contrary act. Liberty consists 
in deliberation, and deliberation consists simply in the determining influence of 
the best motive elicited by rational process. Any other free will is a delusion ; 
reason and liberty are identical. And if a voluntary act presuppose the partici- 
pation of the whole group of conscious or subconscious states which constitute 
the individual at a given moment, the very idea of such an act is the idea which 
will beset the consciousness with most force, is the ‘ idea-force’ of most practical 
power, Every idea being the representation of a possibility of action or sensa- 
tion, the group of conscious or subconscious states that constitute the ego is noth- 
ing but a shifting equilibrium of representations of action, to which corresponds 
an impulsive force, roughly proportional to the force of the representation itself. 
Our ego is but an approximation, a kind of permanent suggestion, an ‘ idea-force’ 
which maintains our identity. In primitive man the beginnings of art, morality, 
and personal education are already displayed when premeditated and organized 
action begins, when an idea or sentiment is realized by a self-conscious effort. 
The will develops its own activity as it apprehends its own powers. Duty is the 
consciousness of a certain internal power, superior in character to all other 
powers; it is a superabundance of life requiring exercise and development. 
Power to act is duty to act. But the intellect has in itself a motive power in 
* idea-forces,’—ideals of the normal human and of the normal social type. Once 
conceived, the type of possible normal man is more or less actualized. Moral 
obligation is the force inherent in the idea approaching most closely to the uni- 
versal, in the idea of the normal to us and to all beings. Since in fact the con- 
scious idea derives most of its power from its very generality, the idea-force would 
be par excellence that of the universal, if the generality were conceived in a con- 
crete manner as representing a totality of social conditions. This idea we call 
the good, and in ultimate analysis it is the highest object of morality. Hence it 
appears to us obligatory. Though morality is more than the social instinct, the 
social basis of the organism is on the whole identical with its moral basis. The 
individual is a society of cells, a collective consciousness; every determination 
springing from the depths of our being is the result of the reciprocal action of 
the ceils and elementary consciousnesses which constitute zs. Morality is a social 
phenomenon. But ideas are not the sole motives in an action; feelings must be 
taken into account. Just as the idea of liberty determines us to act as if we were 
free, the idea of love invites us to act as if others loved us, and as if we really 
loved them. Education consists in favoring this expansion towards others. To 
be moral is, in the first place, to feel the force of our will, and the multiplicity 


of the powers inherent in our being ; 
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in the second place, to realize the superiority 
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of those possibilities having for their object what is universal over those with 
merely private objects.” 

The above sentences are quotations or condensed quotations from Guyau’s 
confident account of the genesis of the moral instincts. To sum up, “there are 
three stages in the development of the moral instinct : 

“(1) Mechanical impulsion, only momentarily appearing in the consciousness 
to be there translated into blind propensities and unreasoned sentiments. 

(2) An impulse, checked but not destroyed, tending ¢fso facto to invade the 
consciousness, and to be there translated into a sentiment, and to produce a 
permanent obsession. 

(3) An idea-force,—the moral sense grouping around it an increasing num- 
ber of sentiments and ideas, becomes not only a centre of emotion, but an object 
of self-conscious reflection. Then obligation springs into being; it is a kind of 
reasoned obsession,—an obsession strengthened and not dissolved by reflection. 
To gain consciousness of moral duties is to gain consciousness of inner and 
higher powers which are developing in us and urging us to action; of ideas tend- 
ing by their own force to realize themselves; of sentiments which, by their very 
evolution, tend to socialize themselves, to impregnate themselves with all the 
sensibility present in humanity and in the universe. 

“In a word, moral obligation is twofold consciousness: first, of the power and 
of the fecundity of higher idea-forces, unified by their common object, the uni- 
versal; second, of the resistance of contrary and egoistic propensities.” 

In the preface, Guyau promises “ to endeavor to exhibit the exact rd/e belong- 
ing to hereditary or ancestral habit and individual habit,—the one incarnate in 
the organism and the other acquired,’”’—but he devotes only a few pages to this 
discussion, and these do not carry us far. ‘ Morality is a second nature added 
to a primitively animal nature by the action and reaction of our faculties and 
environment. Man has made his own moral law by the higher powers he has 
little by little acquired in the process of evolution, by an education partly sponta- 
neous, partly enforced, sometimes individual, sometimes collective.” While 
Guyau is clear that true morality cannot be inherited, and differs from Ribot in 
maintaining that the genius has a high degree of educability, he confesses that 
in the majority of cases it is not possible to draw the line of demarcation between 
the influences of education and heredity. Perhaps we cannot safely say much 
more until experimentally ascertained data are more abundant. 

Practical.—As the object of education is to develop ail the powers of a being, 
physical education is fundamentally necessary. The uses and abuses of boarding- 
schools, the question of over-pressure, the value of manual work as an educa- 
tional method and as a physical counteractive, are discussed in this connection. 
“‘ After physical development, or even before, if required, we should place moral 

development, which is the supreme end of the individual, and the essential 
condition of social existence. . . . Arithmetic, physics, and chemistry have no 
power to ‘form the heart.’ . . . Further, we ought to place esthetic before intel- 
lectual and scientific instruction, because the beautiful lies nearest to the good, 
and because esthetics, art, literature, and what have been so well called the 
humanities, are the least indirect influences making for morality.” Methods of 
teaching; the inadequacy and danger of purely intellectual education; the foun- 
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dation of moral instruction on the “ correlation between the intensity of life and 
its expansion towards others ;”’ the dependence of school discipline partly on the 
“natural reactions” of the anarchic method, partly on “some sanction carrying 
with it its own motive and reason ;” the necessity for the teaching of civic duties 
in all stages of instruction; the expansion of intellectual education from the 
geography of the district outward and inward,—these and similar subjects are 
discussed with vivid suggestiveness. As to higher education, “to unite, co- 
ordinate, and at the same time to simplify literary and scientific studies, a middle 
term is needed,—viz., the study of moral and social science, the philosophy of 
history, the philosophy of art, and the philosophy of science. . . . History derives 
its special value from its social and philosophical side. . . . The science of 
nature is especially valuable from the humanities contained in it. . . . Technical 
instruction exaggerated produces short-sighted and uneducated utilitarians. .. . 
The university should be an educational synthesis, but it is not.’’ In regard to 
the education of women, Guyau recognizes the necessity of conciliating two 
opposing facts: “On the one hand, having at her disposal less strength than 
man, woman cannot afford the same expenditure of mental energy; on the other 
hand, being destined to be man’s companion and the educator of his children, 
she ought not to be a stranger to any of his occupations or sentiments.”’ Finally, 
“instruction should be of such a character as to usher and lead into real life. . . . 
It is essential to represent education as continuous, uninterrupted, and to be ended 


” 


only with life. . . . But alike in the individual and in the race, there must be an 
intellectual ‘ rotation of crops,’ and progressive education must be accompanied 
by progressive environment. . . . The aim of education is not an automatism of 
thought and sentiment, which could only be the perfect organization of past ex- 
perience, but ‘an increasing facility of readaptation to the changes of the environ- 
ment.’ . . . Not only by its most universal and impersonal ideas, but by the very 
curve of its evolution, by the ever-increasing power and duration of its inward 
fecundity, the human consciousness will tend more and more to bring in its train 
a wider immortality.”’ 

As the practical tendency of Guyau’s book is undoubtedly healthful,—many of 
his ideas are implied or have been further developed in existing educational en- 
deavors,—criticism of details may be dispensed with, while as for the peculiarities 
of his philosophy they raise old problems for the solution of which we need not 
wait in our recognition of the facts of heredity or in our development of the art 
of education. Itremains to state that Mr. Greenstreet has made a pleasant trans- 
lation, and has added a number of bibliographic references, while Mr. Stout 
furnishes a useful introduction, giving us the key to Guyau’s position. 

J. A. THOMsoN. 


L’ ENSEIGNEMENT AU POINT DE VUE NATIONAL. Par Alfred Fouillée. Hachette, 
1891. Pp. 18, 445. 
The subject of educational values has yet to be exhaustively treated. From 
the sociological point of view it has been skilfully handled by the late M. Guyau,* 
who brought to his work a profound acquaintance with the different phases of 


* Education and Heredity (Contemporary Science Series), Walter Scott, 1891. 
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modern thought; but that lamented thinker was taken from us before his study 
of the question was completed. Fortunately, however, the fragments he has left 
behind are sufficient to indicate the general lines on which he conducted the 
inquiry. 

Guyau threw into bold relief the two essential terms of the problem,—the in- 
dividual and the race. ‘Given the hereditary good and bad points of a race, 
how can education modify existing heredity ?”? And he proceeds to show that 
what is best for the race is also best for the individual. For the solution of the 
problem the preliminary data are given by certain moral and physiological laws, 
which have been until recently neglected. As Spencer wrote long since: ‘* While 
the raising of first-rate bullocks is an occupation on which educated men will- 
ingly bestow much time and thought, the bringing up of fine human beings is an 
occupation tacitly voted unworthy of their attention.” Guyau re-states the old 
problem, generalizes from the individual to the race. M. Fouillée, who is at 
least as well equipped for his task as his younger relative, narrows the field of 
investigation in the volume before us, and discusses the problem from the eth- 
nical stand-point. The doctrines of physiological and social selection are em- 
ployed to exhibit : 1st, the real power and limits of education; 2d, the conditions 
under which we may insure such an é/ife as is necessary to the progress of a 
nation. Thus are laid down the general principles from which M. Fouillée de- 
duces the reforms which are necessary in the systems of secondary and higher 
education at present obtaining in France. The reader will find that M. Fouillée’s 


suggestions are almost literally applicable to the systems obtaining in this coun- 





try. Roughly speaking, the volume is an eloquent defence of the classics as the 
basis of secondary and higher education. The quarrel between the advocates of 
a classical and of a scientific education is an old one. M. Fouillée has entered 
the lists and does not belie his reputation as a formidable opponent. His able 
and temperate re-statement of the old question, his masterly refutation of the 
pretensions of the new school of French reformers—the parents of the so-called . 
Enseignement classique Frangais—alone make this volume worth a second read- 
ing. But as a compromise with his adversaries he proposes to introduce into the 
curriculum of the secondary school—at the expense of Greek and the memoriter 
work of the science-student—an elementary but complete syllabus of moral and 
social science. It is to M. Fouillée’s powerful advocacy of the claims of the 
latter that I wish to draw the attention of the readers of this JOURNAL. 
Such importance does M. Fouillée attach to this matter that he regards this in- 
clusion of moral and social science as the “ only solution of the educational 
problem.” The reasons adduced for this are in part applicable to France alone, 
but the residue form such weighty impeachment of our’ present zmmora/ and 
unsocial system of education as to justify an appeal to our readers for further 
discussion in that part of the JOURNAL reserved for such an object. 
The following sketch of M. Fouillée’s argument will suffice to indicate the 
nature of his attack upon the existing order. 
Education is nowadays menaced by the following evils : an increasing realism, 
mental passivity, want of power of concentration, or dispersion of thought by 
over-analysis and by premature specialization. Moral and social science, the 
organization of which will be the crowning work of the next century, alone can 
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stamp out these evils. Why? First, they alone are the form of instruction of 
maximum utility to each, and at the same time the most disinterested form of 
education. The scope of mental science is universal, and, therefore, its utility 
as instruction is equally universal, Psychology, logic, ethics, law, political econ- 
omy are of use in the scientific as well as in the literary professions. Moreover, 
the moral and social sciences always view man in his relation to humanity—the 
main ‘‘ practical” need of modern societies. Again, from the point of view of 
education, moral and social science is far excellence the subject best calculated 
to encourage reflection, for instead of encouraging the mind to dwell upon the 
outside, it accustoms it to search for the inner reality. Natural science and the 
industrial arts are making rapid progress; systems of positive theology are de- 
caying ; all the more necessary is it that psychological, moral, and social science 
should recall the mind: a6 exterioribus ad interiora, ab interioribus ad superiora. 
At the same time these sciences develop the sense of the real, because alone of 
the sciences do they seize the realities themselves. And this sense of the real is 
not merely applied to the realities of the physical world, but also to those of the 
moral and social world, which by their complexity and number may escape us. 
These studies, then, are neither purely formal, nor material, and thus do they 
escape the pit-falls of all ‘* modern” education,—the forgetting realities for forms, 
and the absorption of all realities into matter, Education is made simultaneously 
more liberal and more practical by a study of great economical principles and 
social laws; its environment is at once more positive and more moral. Just as 
philosophy is, so to speak, the morality of science, so political economy is the 
morality of industry, commerce, and agriculture; natural law is the morality of 
legislation ; social science is the morality of history and politics. 

With moral science there is no danger of passivity. The pupil must reflect in 
order to understand what is said to him. He is forced to have an opinion of his 
own, for he is furnished neither with ready-made judgments, nor with absolute 
dogmas. He must form his own opinions, he must weigh the pros and cons. 
The faculties of the subject and the knowledge of the object are equally exer- 
cised,—in fact, moral science affords us the only instance of this coincidence of 
these two terms. Philosophy also is the only study which obviates mental dis- 
persion, and this is due to the nature of its object and to its method. The object 
is mind, what constitutes man, what makes our £go, and what, while varying 
with the individual, is, nevertheless, at bottom identical. Moreover, the parts 
are only conceived in relation to the whole; philosophy is essentially systematiza- 
tion, and in default of a real co-ordination and subordination of things, it must 
supply one. Its end is unity, and, therefore, its method is unification. Of this 
method the two essential processes are processes of concentration,—z.¢., inner 
observation and speculation ; the former seizing the facts, and the latter grasping 
the ideas that link them together; but whether we are dealing with facts or ideas, 
philosophy always proceeds by concentration. On the other hand, so indissolubly 
are the various moral sciences linked together that excessive specialization is 
impossible. 

M. Fouillée then proceeds to show that the want of an ethical training is es- 
pecially marked in a country like France, where theology is daily losing ground. 
Ethics have been left to the hap-hazard play of the suggestions of the child’s 
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environment, too often with spontaneous demoralization as the net result. With- 
out a moral atmosphere we cannot create an organized series of suggestions, and 
it follows that the child knows not when to resist or when to yield to moral im- 
pressions, his will is fashioned but imperfectly, and he loses the stability of char- 
acter which is the basis of morality. What are the masters doing? Why do 
they neglect their countless opportunities ? Because they are generally specialists, 
and are asa rule without any philosophical training. For these doubtful chances 
of spontaneous moralization by the suggestions of the environment, by literature, 
by history, by the influence of a master here and there, M. Fouillée proposes to 
substitute a clear and definite view of life, a scientific training in morals, That 
morals are not scientific enough as a subject is a poor objection, for they have a 
perfectly positive and scientific, as well as a purely metaphysical side. The 
latter may be left till the boy reaches the higher classes, for it is of much less 
importance than the former. Guyau emphasizes the distinction. The scientific 
side comprises “ the rules of the most intensive and extensive life, either for the 
individual or for the community.” There are laws of individual, and no less 
certain laws of social conservation and progress. The necessary conditions of 
life in common may be rigidly determined ; the subordination of the individual 
to the group is one of these conditions. An ample store of facts and laws can 
be furnished by the positivist, utilitarian, or evolutionary schools, as the material 
from which to construct the positive side of morals, the science of manners, and 
the science of society. In addition to this must be considered the esthetics of 
manners,—7.¢., a treatment of the good from the point of view of beauty, and 
not merely from that of utility or social necessity. M. Fouillée then shows us 
that the most effective way of acting upon the morality of the young is to present 
morality to them from the civic and patriotic stand-point. An extreme instance 
will suffice. “ Idleness is treason to one’s country.” A full syllabus of such a 
course of lessons will be found on pages 282-284. 

This rapid summary, which is mainly in the words of M. Fouillée, will suffice 
to place the reader in possession of the salient features of his argument. Asa 
whole, the volume is, to use the words of a head-master of one of the public 
schools, to me, “just what I have been waiting to see written.” 

As a master in English secondary schools, which are attended by children from 
homes in which all varieties of religious opinions are held, I have long felt the 
need of a text-book much on the lines laid down in M. Fouillée’s syllabus. Our 
curriculum is practically laid down for us by the regulations of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals. In these examinations religious knowledge is a compulsory 
subject, and one difficulty annually facing us is to provide instruction in the cate- 
chism for members of the Church of England, and in the alternative subjects for 
the Dissenters. In the Senior Locals provision has been made for the elements 
of social science by the inclusion of political economy among the optional sub- 
jects. Why not make. morals a substitute for the catechism or the alternative part 
of the section entitled Religious Knowledge? We could then, without inter- 
fering with the general school-work, easily supplement the scanty references to 
morals with which we have to content ourselves in the course of ordinary lessons 
as our opportunity arises. A small volume about the size of, say, Raleigh’s 
“Elementary Politics’ would be sufficient for the purpose. M. Paul Janet’s 
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“« Morale théorique et Morale pratique’’ (Delagrave, 3 fr.) may be consulted with 
advantage by those who, like myself, have felt the need of definite guidance in 
this work. I need not remind readers of this JOURNAL that instruction in morals 
is given to every child in the French primary schools. 

W. J. GREENSTREET. 


MORALPHILOSOPHIE. Eine wissenschaftliche Darlegung der sittlichen, ein- 
schliesslich der rechtlichen Ordnung. Von Victor Cathrein, S.J. Erster Band: 
Allgemeine Moralphilosophie. Freiburg im Breisgau (St. Louis, Missouri). 
Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, 1890. (522 pp.) 

This is a work replete with learning, and will, without doubt, find great favor 
in Roman Catholic circles, We would recommend it to a wider public because 
it introduces the reader, iri a clear and logical manner, into a world of thought 
which to us moderns easily remains unknown. But nothing human should be 
alien to us, and Father Cathrein is right in saying that ‘ he who earnestly searches 
after truth will not deny a hearing to his opponent.” 

The author, who opened his career as an ethical writer by publishing an in- 
teresting volume on “ The Moral Teachings of Darwinism” (Freiburg, 1885), 
takes his stand “ wholly on the basis of theism, which looks upon the universe 
as being the work of the personal, almighty, and all-wise Creator.”” He seeks 
to justify this view on purely scientific ground, and therefore does not adduce 
any arguments from revelation. He defines moral philosophy as “ the science of 
ethical conduct derived, with the help of the natural light of the understanding, 
from the highest principles of reason.” Father Cathrein is a champion of the 
ecclesia militans, and few contemporary defendants of an “independent moral- 
ity’’ can be mentioned with whom he does not cross swords. 

The work consists of eight books and an appendix. The first book treats of 
the nature of man and of the physical aspects of human action. In one of its 
chapters—which is among the weakest of the whole work—there is a dissertation 
on the freedom of the will, where arguments disproved long ago are confidently 
put forward. The second book deals with the destiny of man. According to 
Father Cathrein, man is created by God, to know him, to love him, to serve him, 
and thus to effect his own eternal salvation. The craving after perfect happi- 
ness, he thinks, is innate in man, from which it follows that perfect happiness is 
attainable. Now this craving cannot be satisfied here on earth, for no earthly 
good has the power to render a man perfectly happy. The craving, therefore, 
can be satisfied only in a life after death: ‘ only in God can man find the com- 
plete happiness he seeks.’ “If a man had nothing to hope for but the misery 
of this life,’ reasons Father Cathrein, “ his noblest attributes would turn into a 
curse. After all, of what use is to man the grandeur and the nobility of his 
understanding and his will, if he is condemned, like a brute, to make shift for 
a moment here on earth, and then to crumble irrevocably into dust?” The 
third book treats of the principle of what is morally good. The author holds 
that this is to be found in man’s rational nature. “That is morally good which 
is conformable to man’s rational nature in relation to itself and in relation to all 
other creatures.”” What is this but tautology ? 

The subject of the fourth book is “ The nature and the sources of moral good.” 
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Father Cathrein here says that the assertion that the Jesuits defended the rule 
that the end justifies the means—so far as immoral means are implied—is a 
calumny that has been refuted a hundred times over. “ Let anybody point out 
to us,” he declares, ‘a single passage from the thirty thousand authors of the 
Society of Jesus in which it is maintained that it is permitted to do or to will 
something bad in itself for the purpose of attaining a moral end.” The fifth 
book discusses the natural moral law, which is defined as “ the knowledge com- 
municated to us by our Creator through the channels of nature, that we should 
follow in our conduct the order conformable to our being.” The sixth book 
treats of the conscience; the seventh, of guilt and merit; and the eighth, of 
“Jurisprudence.” Father Cathrein rejects the notion that morality and law 
must be separated, for the reason that the latter, in his opinion, is only a branch 
of the former. In an interesting appendix the author seeks to prove that moral 
precepts, in their roughest outlines, are alike in all peoples, and have everywhere 
supernatural sanctions. 

What especially strikes the present writer in the work of this Christian author 
is the circumstance that in his book there is very little of the spirit of the thir- 
teenth chapter to the Corinthians, of which Henry Drummond has given us such 
a touching paraphrase in “The Greatest Thing in the World.” “ Charity 
seeketh not her own,” but the transcendent covetousness of some theologians 
never ceases to seek its own. 

The second and closing volume of Father Cathrein’s work is to appear before 
the close of the year.* The author has already published a part of it under the 
title, — 





Der SociAtismus. Eine Untersuchung seiner Grundlagen und Durchfiihr- 
barkeit. Von Victor Cathrein, S. J. Separatabdruch aus des Verfassers 
“‘ Moralphilosophie.” Freiburg im Breisgau (St. Louis, Missouri). Her- 
der’sche Verlagshandlung, 1890. (166 pp.) , 
After a defigition of socialism and a few references to the history of this theory, 
Father Cathrein criticises its philosophical, religious, and economical basis. The 
socialistic doctrine of the equality of all men he tries to disprove, and he re- 
proaches socialists with a one-sided exaltation of economics, and an atheistic- 
materialistic conception of the universe. Noteworthy is his criticism of the 
Marxian theory of value (though, of course, this theory does not form an essen- 
tial part of socialism) and his discussion of the relation between socialism and 
liberalism. “ The principles laid down by the liberals logically lead to social- 
ism.” The author seeks to prove this assertion in detail. His next point is that 
** a socialistic order of society is impossible in the long run, because such an order 
is at war with the indestructible tendencies and impulses of human nature.”” The 
author raises many strong objections, besides a number of weak ones, against the 
theories of some socialists; but his reasons, to a socialist, will hardly appear 
fatal to socialism itself. Many of his objections are satisfactorily disposed of in 
Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward,” which book, however, Father Cathrein leaves 
unnoticed. Some of the arguments, again, that may be stumbling-blocks in the 





* The volume has meanwhile appeared. Review will follow. 
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way of intuitional socialism are easily overcome by utilitarian socialism, Arch 
bishop Whateley’s “ fallacy of objections” is also applicable here. For even if 
it could be proved beyond a doubt that great evils are bound up with a socialistic 
order of society, this would yet by no means prove that socialism is unjustifiable. 
It would first have to be shown clearly that the evils of the present social system 
are less than those growing out of a socialistic order of society. The contro- 
versy between optimism and pessimism bears also on our subject, for the man, 
belonging to the propertied class, who has a pessimistic view of human nature, 
can hardly become a socialist. Father Cathrein, it seems, belongs to the ranks 
of those whom Kurt Falk, in his remarkable pamphlet, “ Die Bestrebungen der 
Socialdemokratie” (Niirnberg, Woerlein & Co., 1891,), calls the choir of blas- 
phemers of mankind. 

We do not hesitate to recommend this generally concrete and interesting vol- 
ume to the attention of Socialists and Nationalists. It is always useful to look 
carefully into the criticisms of an intelligent antagonist. 

A book much talked about, and which is strongly attacked by Father Cath- 
rein, has appeared in its ninth edition,—viz., “ Die Frau und der Socialismus,” 
(Stuttgart, Dietz, 1891.) G. von GIzYCKI. 

BERLIN UNIVERSITY. 


LA RELIGION BASEE SUR LA MORALE. Choix de discours publiés par les So- 
ciétés pour la culture morale. Traduits en frangais, avec |’auterisation des 
auteurs, et précédes d'un Apercu de l’histoire du mouvement moral. Par P. 
Hoffmann, Professor 4 l'Université de Gand. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 
Rue de Seine, 33, 1891. (Pp. 357-) 

Professor P. Hoffmann has done a great service to those who are unacquainted 
with the English or German languages by translating into French a series of 
brilliant and powerful lectures delivered before different Societies for Ethical Cul- 
ture. The ethical movement, which will forever reflect credit on this century, 
will thus be able to appeal to a wider circle. The deep-felt want of a new faith 
built on firm scientific ground, the desire for a living moral crédo at one with the 
whole range of modern ideas, finds valuable nourishment and a warm call to 
practical satisfaction in the lucid thought of the American and English societies 
for ethica] culture. And the gist of this thought is represented accurately and 
attractively in the introduction (pp. 1-45) which the translator has prefixed to 
the volume. ‘A sketch of the ethical movement in America’ is given there, 
largely based on W. L. Sheldon’s “ Sketch of the History of the Ethical Culture 
Movement.’”’ In it we have delineated with historical accuracy the gradual de- 
velopment of the conception of a purely moral religion, the modest beginnings 
towards the realization of this conception, and, lastly, the victorious and hope- 
ful results as well as the methods which have until now constituted the practical 
power of this movement. The introduction acquaints the reader not only with 
the nature and main tendency of the new moral-religious convictions, but serves 
also as a guide to those who might care to found a society on a similar basis. 

After enumerating the philanthropic undertakings of the ethical societies, the 
author of this useful introduction justly adds, “ Undoubtedly, this achievement is 
considerable, if regard be had to the short space of time that has elapsed since 
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the formation of these societies, and to the relatively small number of persons of 
which they are composed. It proves a moral enthusiasm quite uncommon, and 
gives the most promising hopes of progress. We are convinced that the practi- 
cal undertakings will spread in every direction. New ways of doing good will 
be discovered, as some have been discovered already. Moral discovery has still 
a vast field open. Who can say beforehand what it may not succeed in bringing 
to light?” (p. 42.) And further, “ All these things go to prove that the ethical 
societies are really above parties and creeds, and that they really represent a 
superior principle to that of the old religions. We shall, therefore, be singularly 
mistaken if their theory is not that of the future’’ (p. 43). 

The lectures which M. Hoffmann has given to the public ina French garb are 
the following: “‘ Need of a New Moral Movement in Religion” (Felix Adler), 
‘“‘ The Basis of the Ethical Movement” (W. M. Salter), “‘ The Success and Fail- 
ure of Liberalism” (S. B. Weston), “Sketch of a Religion based on Ethics” 
(Felix Adler), “‘ Ethical Religion” (W. M. Salter), “ Ethical Culture as a Religion 
for the People” (Stanton Coit), “The Conscience” (Felix Adler), ‘* What is a 
Moral Act ?” (W. M. Salter), “ The Four Forms of Suffering” (Felix Adler), 
‘“¢ How to build up the Inner Life” (Stanton Coit). 

I do not doubt that this translation, satisfying a general want as it does, will 
contribute much towards spreading the noble views of life which find a beautiful 


expression in these lectures. 
J. F. GAVANESCUL. 
JAssy UNIVERSITY, ROUMANIA, 


THE ELEMENTS OF PoLitics. By Henry Sidgwick, author of “The Methods 
of Ethics” and “ The Principles of Political Economy.’’ London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1891. 


The term “ Elements’’ is a little startling, applied to a volume of 632 rather 
closely-printed octavo pages. Professor Sidgwick cannot mean that his book is 
one for beginners. In the ‘“‘ Preface” he explains that his purpose is to “* expound, 
within a convenient compass, and in as systematic a form as the subject-matter 
might admit, the chief general considerations that enter into the rational discus- 
sion of political questions in modern states.’””’ We must, therefore, understand 
‘“« Elements” in the sense of “ Principles.’”” And yet such a title does not appear 
to describe the contents of the work quite correctly. On the one hand, the author 
avoids raising philosophical questions which might seem to lie at the basis of 
political discussions, such as, ¢.g., What do we mean by the individual, and what 
is the ultimate relation between individual and social ends ?—a question to which 
some sort of answer, unfortunately not always the same answer, is tacitly assumed 
in all ordinary discussions about the functions of government. On the other 
hand, the author does consider many questions of practical politics with a fulness 
of detail, only limited by the statement of them in abstract terms. In fact, many 
parts of the treatise remind one strongly of such a book as Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
Hand-book to Political Questions of the Day, with the Arguments on either side, 
the difference being that Professor Sidgwick states the arguments in a way that 
would apply to some other constitutions besides that of Great Britain, that the 
opposing arguments are not marked off to the eye but are interlaced with one 
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another in Aristotelian fashion, and that we are generally told directly which 
opinion the author considers “the more probable.” Perhaps one might safely 
characterize the “‘ Elements of Politics” as a discussion of most political problems 
of present-day politics, with some hints towards their partial solution. The dis- 
cussion is distinctly of to-day, not of yesterday, and with just a slight regard for 
to-morrow morning early. Although we are told that “ the primary aim of the 
theory of politics as here expounded is to determine what the constitution and 
action of government ought to be,” we must not expect to find a sketch of an 
ideal state. Professor Sidgwick argues deductively from “ psychological propo- 
sitions not universally and absolutely true, but approximately true of civilized 
men,” and yet, somehow, the conclusion again and again turns out to be just 
what we have in the present British constitution. Thus our unpaid members of 


’ duration, are 


parliament, and our parliaments of five, six, or even seven years 
exactly the results at which Professor Sidgwick arrives by deductive arguments 
about what ought to be. He nowhere arrives at any conclusion which would 
differ very widely from that of the average man of the professional and commer- 
cial middle-class at the present day. The method is Bentham’s; but there is 
none of Bentham’s strong critical antagonism to the institutions of his time, and 
the mode of thought is much more what we might expect from an end-of-the- 
nineteenth-century Blackstone, or from an English Hegel, showing the rationality 
of the existing order of things, with only a few modest proposals of reform. If 
this is Benthamism, it is Benthamism grown tame and sleek. And yet. even 
those, whose conclusions as to what ought to be would differ considerably from 
Professor Sidgwick’s, must admit the immense value of his calm discussion, 
carried on in the undogmatic spirit of a sane and sober, if rather old-fashioned, 
utilitarianism, free alike from the prejudices of a historical antiquarianism which 
cannot treat a modern political question without dragging in the Witenagemote, 
and from the assumptions of a would-be scientific sociology which dogmatically 
decides the “ natural’ functions of government by the help of biological 
metaphors, or by reviving metaphysical theories about “natural” rights. To the 
biological sociologist Professor Sidgwick implicitly bids defiance, by treating of 
the functions of government before he treats of its structure. If government be 
regarded as largely a contrivance which can be adopted or modified for certain 
purposes, it does seem reasonable to consider those purposes first. And yet even 
Professor Sidgwick has to admit that the work government can be set to do 
depends to a great extent on the nature of the government, so that the distinction 
between the two departments cannot be rigidly maintained. 

It is worth noting that in his utilitarianism Professor Sidgwick takes account 
of posterity as well as of the existing sum of individuals (p. 35). This allows 
him to get some of the advantage that comes from regarding human society as 
organic, But to most students of politics and ethics at the present day, a dis- 
cussion which takes no account whatever of the theory of natural selection as 
applied to society, must seem a little out of date. 

Professor Sidgwick starts with the ‘‘ individualistic principle” that “the efforts 
of government should be concentrated on the prevention of mutual interference 
among the governed.” But his dialectic method leads him, as he goes on, to 
modify this principle, so that by degrees “ indirectly individualistic,” ‘ paternal,”’ 
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and, finally, “socialistic interference,” come to be admitted to some extent 
within the scope of modern legislation. 

No theoretical discussion can give much direct help to the practical politician ; 
but to follow the intricacies of Professor Sidgwick’s arguments is a discipline in 
caution and many-sidedness which will make it worth while for the thoughtful 
citizen, as well as for the professed student of politics, to undertake the effort of 
mastering this important treatise. Some effort, it must be confessed, is requisite : 
not that anything is obscure, but that everything is smooth and uniform. And the 
difficulty of keeping the attention fixed is due, in great measure, to the abstract and 
general form in which the discussion is carried on, the conspicuous scarcity of 
proper names, the deliberate refusal to adopt the historical and inductive method. 
Historical antiquarianism is rightly considered out of place in a treatise on prac- 
tical politics; but, as Professor Sidgwick now and then admits, a vast number of 
political questions can only be properly treated in the light of the “ varying his- 
torical traditions of different societies.” And, apart even from this, is there any 
advantage to the author in saying, “ If so and so were the case, certain results 
would follow,” when, in the majority of instances, he could quite well say, “ In 
such a country so and so is the case, and certain results do follow’? ‘To the 
reader there is a decided disadvantage in the method adopted. He is constantly 
being asked to solve riddles. When he has correctly guessed in what particular 
country the institutions described exist, he can appreciate the value of the 
remarks (and Professor Sidgwick’s readers will certainly admire the abundant 
store of detailed knowledge which he has so carefully concealed) ; but why in a 
treatise, dealing almost entirely with actual, and not with ideal or hypothetical 
politics, should it be necessary to move in this region of abstract hypothetical 
propositions? Even in Montesquieu, one is apt to be irritated by the hypo- 
thetical form in which, for instance, he describes the English constitution; but 
Montesquieu had reasons for saying things indirectly which do not apply to the 
modern writer. The reading of many such sentences as “ Let us now assume 
that a single-chambered parliament is controlled by a rigid constitution, not 
capable of being altered except by consent of the electorate,” tends to produce 
a state of mind which one may imagine to have constituted the usual nightmare 
of the Abbé Sieyés. The true method of political science would seem to require 
always a combination of facts and logic,—the method of Aristotle, of Vico, of 
Montesquieu, of Hegel, and (to name a man of talent and industry along with 
men of genius) the method of Bluntschli. And it is this method which we feel 
certain will in the long run be preferred, in all the political sciences, to the 
abstract deductive method of Bentham and Austin. Even the admirable skill 
with which Professor Sidgwick employs the deductive method, and the safety 
with which his suppressed learning enables him to use it, hardly persuade us that 
it could be wisely followed by others. To take an instance of the defects attend- 
ant on the method, even. as used by Professor Sidgwick himself, in the chapter 
on Political Parties (a particularly good example of the author’s moderation of 
tone) nothing is said about the historical origin of the two great English or of 
the two great American parties,—matters surely of essential importance in any 
discussion of party government. Again, in the discussion of the representative 

element in the legislature, why is nothing said about the very important question 
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whether the electors should be limited in their choice to persons resident in the 
electoral district or not? This is a question which has affected in a very marked 
way the character of representative bodies. It could hardly have been omitted 
by any one using the historical and inductive method; and it is surely quite as 
important as the question of the age of representatives, which Professor Sidgwick 
does notice. 

German and, I should imagine, also American readers will be struck by the 
absence of any distinction corresponding to that between Staatsrecht and Politik, 
—a distinction, indeed, that seems of slight importance to any one looking at 
political questions from a mainly English point of view. But in the chapter on 
Sovereignty the absence of a systematic use of this distinction seems to prevent 
Professor Sidgwick from escaping completely out of the confusions into which 
Austin’s theory leads. Thus, ¢.g., on p. 612, “the duration of parliament” and 


” 


“the activity of the political consciousness of the electors” are put alongside 
of one another as considerations affecting the answer to the question, “ where 
supreme political power resides.’” It is Bentham’s and Austin’s abiding service 
to have made the distinction clear between law and morality. Do we not also 
need to maintain a very clear distinction between law and politics? At least 
that seems the best way out of the difficulties about sovereignty. 

To refer to some small matters, why does Professor Sidgwick give the title of 
Bluntschli’s work as Lehre des Modernen Staats, instead of Lehre vom modernen 
Stat? “ Demombyne” (p. vii.) is evidently a misprint for ‘‘ Demombynes.” 
Professor Munroe Smith’s name has lost an “e” on p. 499. There is one pun, 
apparently intentional, on p. 216, where the author suggests that no serious 
opposition would be made in any West-European State to the collective 
expatriation of Collectivists. 

To such objections as I have ventured to make Professor Sidgwick would 
doubtless reply that any other method than that adopted by him would have 
immensely increased the bulk of his treatise, and that the work is professedly and 
inevitably incomplete. It may even seem ungrateful to speak words other than 
words of welcome to the most comprehensive book on politics by any English 
writer since Bentham,—we might truthfully say by any English writer whatever. 


” 


(By English I mean here “ British,” and not English in the wide sense of 
English-speaking, for America has produced several valuable works of a compre- 
hensive scope.) But when a work is admirable in its kind, the critic who would 
do something more than analyze, quote, and praise, must needs fall foul of the 
kind, especially when the kind seems to him not altogether satisfactory. 

Davip G. RITCHIE. 


A FRAGMENT ON GOVERNMENT. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by F. C. Montague, M.A., late fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1891. 


After reprinting the “ Principles of Morals and Legislation,” the delegates of 
the Clarendon Press have done well to reprint the “‘ Fragment on Government,” 
the earliest and one of the best written of Bentham’s works. It remains for them 
to make again accessible to the English public the “ Fallacies’ and the “ Letters 
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on Usury,” and they will have deserved well of their country. They could not 
do better than secure the services of the editor of the volume now before us. 

Mr. Montague’s introduction aims (as he says) “at shewing the place of Ben- 
tham in the history of thought and the significance of the ‘ Fragment’ as a con- 
tribution to political philosophy ;”’ and the aim is attained with brilliant success. 
Mr. Montague, indeed, is uniformly the critic of Bentham and not in any degree 
a partisan of his doctrines. But there are no Benthamites now, or they are 
silent ; and no more could be expected than is actually found in this introduction, 
—a description of the author’s life and character, and a reproduction of the in- 
tellectual surroundings in which he wrote-and the part he played in transforming 
them. The labors of Montesquieu and Beccaria are fully considered, and the 
comparison or contrast with Bentham is happily drawn out. Questions of juris- 
prudence have naturally the larger share of the discussion, for the “« Fragment on 
Government” is a treatise on sovereignty and not on morals. But, incidentally, 
the ethical principle (of Greatest Happiness), which can never be overlooked in 
any treatise concerning Bentham, comes in for its share of regard; and the 
judgments of Mr. Montague in this field have much weight and suggestiveness. 
We are told, for example, that “the endeavor to establish a moral calculus, an 
arithmetical computation of pleasures and pains, is far more characteristic of 
Bentham than any of his general statements about happiness as the end of 
action”’ (p. 36), and that “the profound sense of the need of security to some 
extent makes good the lack of historical insight’”’ in Bentham’s writings (p. 38); 
or again “the principle of utility is valuable not as a creative but as a critical 
principle; it is valuable as a test, not as a germ” (p. 43). Mr. Montague con- 
trives to put much wisdom into few words. Sometimes, like other epigrammatic 
writers, he is perhaps led by sententiousness into undue severity. It may be true 
that “‘ the disposition to hope from mechanical improvements a new heaven and 
a new earth is a sure sign of a somewhat contracted mind” (p. 18); but the 
sentence by itself contains no argument. 

J. Bonar. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Beatrice Potter. 

London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1891. 

THE Co-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT To-Day. By George Jacob Holyoake. Lon- 

don: Methuen & Co., 1891. 

In these two books one of the most remarkable and successful movements of 
our time is regarded from different and even opposite stand-points. Both Miss 
Potter and Mr. Holyoake present a graphic picture of the present extent of the 
movement, and an interesting review of the successive stages of development in 
its past history. They show how in its inception in the mind of Robert Owen, 
as in its subsequent success, it has been largely influenced by ethical factors. 
It originated in a theory of the influence of circumstances upon character; and its 
success has been due to a combination of moral enthusiasm with sound business 
insight. Perhaps Mr. Holyoake is more inclined to emphasize the former ele- 
ment, and Miss Potter to remind us of the necessity of the latter; but neither 
writer entirely neglects these two conditions of success. And yet they forma 
very different estimate of the ultimate tendency, and a very different conception 
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of the inner meaning, of the movement. Mr. Holyoake presents the ordinary 
recognized view of the matter, which regards co-operative production, as it is 
called, as the natural and proper sequel, if it be not the appropriate accom- 
paniment, of co-operative distribution or consumption. In the midst of his 
narrative he returns again and again to this attractive theme; and, treating co- 
operation, as many of its adherents have doubtless done, as a scheme which will 
embrace the whole of society within the range of its regenerative influence, he is 
never tired of rebuking those, who are unwilling to push on at once to the dis- 
tribution of the profits of industry between workmen and shareholders as well as 
between shareholders and customers, of departure from the orthodox co-opera- 
tive faith. This is a well-worn theme, although Mr. Holyoake handles it with 
characteristic vigor and freshness ; and it represents a common view. Miss Pot- 
ter, however, meets it with a positive deaial, and gives reasons for her position. 
She tries to penetrate to the kernel of the matter, and she is not content with the 
old and, as she thinks, superficial antithesis between co-opera:ive production and 
co-operative distribution: she maintains that in its origin the co-operative idea 
was essentially democratic, and that it should not be asked to contradict itself. 
The democratic element consists in this, that any one may, by becoming a cus- 
tomer or a shareholder, share in the benefits and partake in the government of 
the co-operative store. Its limits are never closed; and to give a bonus on 
wages, or distribute the profits of an industrial undertaking among the workers, 
implies, on the contrary, the establishment of a privileged corporation, and the 
infringement of the democratical principle by the introduction of an aristocrati- 
cal element, which must of necessity be so far close that its privileges and gov- 
ernment are not open to all. This idea is worked out with great cogency; and 
Miss Potter has succeeded in throwing a new light upon a subject which was 
previously obscured by preconceived opinion or unreasoning enthusiasm. Her 
book certainly forms the most philosophical treatment which has yet been given 
to the co-operative movement; and the solid objections, which have been raised 
to co-operative production on the ground of economic theory or business experi- 
ence, are here reinforced by an appeal to the philosophy of politics. At a critical 
moment, like the present, in the history of the movement, the co-operator, who 
stands at the parting of the ways listening to competing guides, and the student, 
who is watching the contest, may gather much from both of the volumes before 
us; but Miss Potter is, we think, the more likely to make them question their 
views and to inquire carefully into the reasons for them. 
L. L. PRICE. 


THe Eicut Hours’ Day. By Sidney Webb, LL.B., Lecturer on Economics, 
City of London College and Workingmen's College; and Harold Cox, late 
Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. London: Walter Scott, 1891. 
Notwithstanding the apparent blow inflicted upon the eight hours’ movement 

at the Trades Union Congress at Newcastle, through the adoption of a resolu- 

tion in favor of permissive rather than compulsory legislation, the movement is 
by no means dead. On the contrary, it is not improbable that the next congress 
may witness a swing of the pendulum back to the position of the Liverpool Con- 


gress of 1890. The authors of this opportune little manual have rendered an 
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immense service to those who wish adequately to understand the movement for 
the legislative reduction of the hours of labor. The history of the agitation is 
excellently given, the arguments for legislation from the economic point of view 
are extremely well put, and the bibliography of the subject at the end of the book 
is invaluable. So honest a piece of work might fairly be entitled to pass with- 
out criticism, yet it is well to point out that the discussion of the economics of 
the subject is scarcely complete enough. There is, on the whole, too much in- 
dulgence in the “ vague hope” that since the successive reductions of the labor 
day have been accompanied by good results in the main, further reduction can- 
not be injurious. Detailed examination of the proposal from an economic point 
of view cannot, of course, be given here, but an indication of the shortcoming of 
Messrs. Webb and Cox’s little volume may fittingly be offered. The statement 
that a reduction from twelve hours to ten is an essentially different affair from a 
reduction from ten to eight, though not wholly lost sight of, is treated to scant 
examination. It is quite obvious that the continuous employment of the average 
man for eighteen, for sixteen, for fourteen, for twelve, even perhaps for ten hours 
is injurious; but the statement loses force with each reduction until it reaches a 
point at which it must cease to possess any force. Indeed, a point would be . 
reached when further limitation of the hours of labor must be regarded as both 
a social and an individual injury. Thus the previous experience of reductions 
only avails so far. Obvious overwork, as in the case of railway, omnibus, and 
other workers engaged for the most part in transport, justifies rather proposals to 
enable all workers to enjoy the same amount of leisure as is presently enjoyed 
only in the textile trades, than a proposal to reduce the working-day in even the 
most highly-favored industries. Again, Macaulay’s “indignant protest against 
the ignorant assumption,” that wages must fall if the working-day is shortened, 
is scarcely of sufficient authority to demolish a rather irresistible conclusion, 
For, other things being equal, wages must either remain stationary or fall with 
every reduction of the working-day. Thereason is obvious. In the lower orders 
of labor, where wages are fixed rather by subsistence than by product, the sum 
of wages will tend to remain the same whatever the working-hours may be. A 
rise in the rate of wages per hour in such a case involves, within certain limits, 
no rise in the sum of wages. On the other hand, in the higher orders of labor, 
where wages are determined, at least partially, by the value of the product, re- 
duction of hours of labor, prices and quantities remaining the same, must mean 
a fall in amount of wages earned, with consequent reduction in consumption. 
It is quite clear that other things never do remain the same, and that disturbing 
influences enter to upset calculations; yet that is no excuse for ignoring what 
we can see so far as we see it. Restriction of production followed by rise in 
prices might result through trade-union pressure in maintenance or advance in 
money wages; but if the restriction in production affected the staple articles of 





consumption, real wages would tend to fall. 

Disregarding disturbing influences external to our subject, it may suffice to 
note that maintenance of quantity in production can be secured,—1, by in- 
creased strain on the part of the workers and their organizers; 2, by the employ- 
ment of an additional number of workers; and, 3, by increased employment of 
machinery, and that in the order given. When the individual strain reached its 
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maximum more men would be employed. When the employment of more men 
became more costly than the increased use of machinery, more machinery would 
be employed. Wages would thus be maintained in the first case only by in- 
creased severity of work during working-hours, and in the case of piece-work, 
the inducement to increase the strain would be very great; in the second case, 
the sum of wages paid by the employer would, other things being equal, remain 
the same, but they would be divided over a greater number of persons, giving a 
smaller share to each; in the third case, the sum of wages would tend to diminish, 
since a larger share of the value of the product would be appropriated as interest 
upon the increased amount of capital invested in machinery. Arbitrary action on 
the part of trade-unions or good-will on the part of the employers might pre- 
vent these effects ; but, under normal conditions, it is clear that they must follow. 
Experience of the working of the Factory Acts shows amply that each of the 
three effects followed their adoption. The first effect—viz., increased strain— 
was very manifest, and has been quite permanent. The second effect, no doubt, 
also appeared, though it is so hard to disentangle the increase of employment due 
to extraneous causes that it is difficult to place a precise value upon the one in 
question. The third effect appeared very largely. In spite of the reduction in 
the rate of interest during the past few years, the absolute, if not also the relative, 
share in the value of the product appropriated by capital has very largely in- 
creased, with the result of the unexampled accumulations of the past couple of 
decades. If, then, the intention of the promoters of the eight hours’ agitation is 
to benefit the workers, which is not to be questioned, it were well to inquire 
whether the adoption of an eight hours’ day, whether compulsory and universal 
or only permissive,—that is, compulsory within a certain area or a certain indus- 
try,—would not, dy i¢se/f, result in a depression rather than an elevation of the 
standard of comfort of the working-people, and in still further aggrandizement 
of the capitalist classes. It is, of course, quite possible that concurrent develop- 
ment on other lines and a wise use of the added leisure might not only prevent 
ill effects from following the adoption of an eight hours’ day, but might even 
bring about other good results not visible to a strictly specialist view of the ques- 
tion, although not for that reason to be excluded from our desires or imagination. 
JAMES MAVorR. 


THE LONDON PROGRAMME. By Sidney Webb. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1891. Pp. viii., 218. 
This adds another to the many signs that have lately been given of the excel- 
lent work that is being done by members of the Fabian Society in the advocacy 


’ 


of “ practicable socialism.’’ Socialists are to be congratulated on having aban- 
doned the construction of mere abstract ideals or Utopias, and on having set 
themselves strenuously to the improvement of the actual world in which we live. 
There are few sensible men, even among those who are not prepared to describe 
themselves as socialists, who would not cordially agree with most of Mr. Webb’s 
proposals. He confines himself almost entirely to those forms of action in which 
state or municipal control seems obviously desirable. At the same time, in con- 
gratulating socialism on becoming practical, we cannot but regret that it seems to 
be losing something of what was best in its more Utopian days. We think we 
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observe in Mr. Webb’s book frequent traces of a conviction that self-interest is 
the sole motive of human action. Thus, on page 114, referring to the proposal 
of Leasehold Enfranchisement, Mr. Webb remarks: ‘‘ How this ever came to be 
considered a radical measure, or one deserving the support of the masses, who are 
not property-owners, will remain a mystery to future ages.” It is probable that 
Socialism may find it necessary to make certain concessions to Individualism; 
but that it should concede the principle of universal selfishness cannot but be a 
matter for regret to a writer in an ethical journal. That there is at present a 
tendency to make this concession seems clear from the writings of several social- 
ists, as well as Mr. Webb. It is to be wished that they could remember that in 
becoming practical it is not necessary to become cynical. 7 Bo. 


THE NEw Po.iticaL Economy. By Henry Rose. London: James Speirs, 

1891. Pp. viii., 152. 

Mr. Rose believes “that if there is one class more than another which needs 
preaching to in these days, it is the political economists.”” Whether they need 
it or not, they certainly get it. And probably Mr. Rose is right. If we may 
adapt the saying of Plato, society will never be regenerated until religious men 
become economists, or those who are economists become religious. Mr. Rose’s 
little book is chiefly devoted to a study of the teaching of Carlyle and Ruskin 
on economic questions; but it also includes, somewhat oddly, a similar study of 
Mr. Henry George. The tone of the book is excellent and stimulating, and, 
though not containing anything very novel, it will no doubt interest a considerable 
circle of readers. Mr. Rose describes himself as a socialist, but he seems to use 
this term somewhat loosely. Speaking of his three heroes, he praises “ the. judi- 
cial way in which they recognize the respective and reciprocal provinces of Indi- 
vidualism on the one hand, and of State control on the other. . . . They have, 
indeed, in this matter struck the happy mean of sobriety and reason. What but 
the highest perfection of the individual—of every individual—do they seek ? 
And who have more powerfully pleaded for that measure of liberty on which 
individual perfection depends? But to the conception of individual freedom to 
do right they add the individual obligation to co-operate with society for the 
general good.”” Mr. Rose seems to be a socialist only in the sense in which “* we 
are all socialists.” Might we venture to suggest to Mr. Rose that, in a future 
edition, he should omit the study of Mr. Henry George, and insert one of Arnold 
Toynbee instead ? J. S. M. 
THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE; DISCOURSES ON SOME DIFFICULTIES OF 


THE Day. By W. Cunningham, D.D. London: Methuen & Co., 1891. 


Pp. viii., 241. 
These twelve discourses, coming from an eminent economist and historian, 
Their point of view is 


must command a considerable degree of attention. 
probably too distinctly Christian, and even too distinctly that of the English 
Church, to be entirely acceptable to a number of the readers of this JOURNAL. 
Dr. Cunningham indicates the main aim of the publication by stating the ques- 
tions it is designed to answer: “ ‘What guidance has the Christian faith to give 


for actual nineteenth century social problems ? 


Much, as I believe: and I 
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have tried to illustrate this belief by showing how Christian morality deals with 
suggestions which are being discussed in quiet corners and with bated breath, as 
well as with the proposals of more vehement agitators. 

“* But, after all, is this guide to be trusted? Js the Christian faith tenable by 
thinking men to-day ? Can it hold its ground firmly and not be forced to retreat 
as empirical science advances? Are not more spiritual faiths maintained in the 
East? Ts there not a less debatable faith in humanity?’ I have tried to illus- 
trate some of the reasons for believing that the Christian faith is trustworthy, by 
examining attacks which were made upon it long ago, as well as the claims of its 
latest rival. 

“¢ At least is it not discredited by the divisions among professing Christians and 
by the ‘insubordination’ of some of the clergy? To me at least it does not 
seem that these things justify us in neglecting its teaching, and I have exemplified 
my opinions by taking one or two prominent instances,” 

The following are the titles of some of the more interesting essays: ‘‘ Marriage 
and Population,” “ Socialism,’’ “* The Ethics of Money Investment” (originally 
a lecture to the Ethical Society in London), “ Positivism: its Truth and its Fal- 
lacies,” and “ The Unitarians.”” Dr. Cunningham nearly always succeeds in 
making his point of view perfectly clear, and his point of view is nearly always 
one for which there is a good deal to be said. Even those who are unable to 
accept his fundamental position can hardly fail to bé interested and instructed 
by his remarks. J. S. M. 


MODERN HumMANIsTs. By John M. Robertson. London: Swan Sonnenschein 

& Co., 1891. Pp. vi., 275. 

This book consists of an interesting series of lectures on Carlyle, Mill, Emer- 
son, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and Herbert Spencer, regarded as humanists or 
critics of life. Mr. Robertson’s own attitude might be pretty well summed up in 
Shelley’s line Eluc g:AdvOpwroc, Snuwxpdtide 7’ Gbeo¢ te. He writes from the 
point of view of a materialistic evolutionist. Hence his treatment of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer is naturally more sympathetic than that of most of the others. On 
all of them, however, he occasionally makes penetrating observations. To Car- 
lyle he is perhaps least fair. In one passage he refers to him as “ gnashing his 
teeth, this raucous prophet, hooting like a Yahoo, snarling like a beast of prey.’ 
Such language is evidently not a criticism of Carlyle, but rather of Mr. John M. 
Robertson. On Mill he has some keen criticisms to make, especially on his 
defence of Theism. The essay on Emerson seems to me specially appreciative 
and searching. He well says of him that “he is the very poet of optimism, 
which it is not an easy thing to be: prosperity is prosaic, and the poetic impulse 
turns most spontaneously to shadow. It is his glory, and a glory not easily won, 
to have convinced men that every age must find its highest inspiration in itself, 
if it is ever to be capable of giving inspiration to others.” He is severe on 
Matthew Arnold. ‘ Righteousness and truth!” he exclaims, “yes, in the name 
of humanity, let us have them: the world is perishing for lack of them. But 
what are righteousness and truth; and how are we to determine what deserves 
to be of good report? If ‘whatsoever things are honest’ is to include the 
Tarpeian Rock and the lash for men exasperated into transient riot by tyrannous 
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denial of their ancient rights, what is the worth of the air of benignity and the 
sanctified intonation? If truth is to mean inspired mistranslation and the sys- 
tematic falsifying of religious history in the interests of sentiment; and if right- 
eousness is to mean the cold-blooded urging of iniquitous wars in the name of 
national prestige, what better is all this mellifluous morality than the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked?’? Towards Ruskin, he is much more sympathetic. He 
says of him, in comparison with Carlyle, that “ his preparation, in the close study 
of relations in the department of esthetics, seems to give him an abnormal 
power of seeing and representing in groups and masses the connections of our 
industrial life, which Carlyle only saw under a few ethical headings, though he, 
too, had the pictorial eye. Carlyle at bottom is Puritan, is always running into 
ethical metaphor, where Ruskin, tingling under a primary esthetic stimulus, gives 
us ina flash the actual facts. Thus he is in these matters by farthe more ‘in- 
evitable’ critic, to use Wordsworth’s phrase.”” He has to add, however, that 
“Ruskin is, so far as my reading goes, the most self-contradictory writer who 
ever lived,” and that “ for want of patience and temper, and, alas! want of con- 
tinuous sanity, he has set against him alike economists, artists, democrats, ra- 
tionalists, scientists; and the luxury of all-round vituperation is dearly bought 
The concluding essay 


’ 


at that price by a man who wants to make proselytes.’ 
is on Mr. Herbert Spencer, whom Mr. Robertson apostrophizes as his * spiritual 
Father and honored Master.’’ In the midst of his laudations, however, he 
admits that Mr. Spencer “‘ is not a born metaphysician: he has not that alertness 
of insight into the intricacies of language which enables a thinker in general to 
avoid fallacy and carry forward the processes of mental analysis.’’ And indeed 
he points out so many fallacies in Mr. Spencer’s reasonings, that one wonders a 
little at his persistent admiration. In his view of society, he definitely throws 
off Mr. Spencer's guidance, and criticises him very much in the spirit of Mr. 
Ritchie’s “ Principles of State Interference.’”” He has some pointed remarks also 
on Mr. Spencer's view of religion. 

On the whole the volume, though not containing anything very original, is one 
of considerable interest. The style is somewhat slipshod, and perhaps sometimes 
a little stilted. Carlyle and Ruskin, it seems, have not “ patience to expiscate 
a general truth.”” His materialism, too, comes out rather crudely at times; as 
when he says that “‘ men’s minds are the outcome of their bodies, which are more 
or less extensive modifications of the bodies of their parents or ancestors.” And 
his “ Epilogue,”’ in which his own views on social reform are given, does not 
appear to the present reviewer to be a very enlightening contribution to the sub- 
ject. But the critical notices may be commended to the attention of all who are 
interested in our modern humanists, They are always vigorous and stimulating, 
and sometimes penetrating and original. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 


BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By Henry 
Jones, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the University College of North 
Wales. Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, 1891. Pp. xii., 367. 

This book is not a series of disconnected studies; its object is rather to explain 
and enforce a very definite view regarding the position of Browning as a philo- 
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sophical and religious teacher. Accordingly, it will be best to preface such 
criticism as can be offered here by a short statement of what appears to be most 
essential in this view, although any such attempt to reduce the substance of a 
book to a few propositions must do some injustice to the author. 

In the first place, then, Professor Jones in this book examines Browning’s 
poetry not from the literary, but from the philosophical, point of view. He does 
not profess to estimate the value of the poems as works of art; he considers them 
merely as the expression of certain ideas,—a certain way of looking at and 
representing the world. Poetry, as he explains in some interesting pages, often 
introduces to men’s minds in its own imaginative fashion ideas which philosophy 
only later presents in the shape of a reasoned statement; and it may thus provide 
the spiritual food ef a generation which could not justify philosophically the 
beliefs which actuate and inspire it. This, the author holds, is emphatically the 
case with Browning, whom he couples with Carlyle as one of the great teachers 
of the time,—a teacher, too, whose sanguine faith has supplied the deficiencies 
of his gloomier contemporary. It is Professor Jones’s first object, therefore, to 
connect the supreme utterances of Browning into a philosophy of life. 

But Browning himself was not content to express in a poetic form certain ideas 
and a certain faith. He went beyond the strict limits of his art, and attempted 
to supply, almost in the manner of a philosopher, a reasoned justification of this 
faith. The faith itself, Browning’s poetic beliefs, may best be gathered from the 
earlier works, ending with and including “‘ The Ring and the Book’’: the phi- 
losophy, though indicated here and there earlier, is fully developed only in the 
later poems (1870 to 1889). And, as Professor Jones holds, and, I think, truly 
holds: whereas the poet’s beliefs or ideas have a high value, his explicit phi- 
losophy is inadequate to them, and has much less yalue. The former yield what 
may be called an optimistic idealism, and a doctrine of the unity of God and 
man. Man appears as a progressive being, realizing, though never fully attaining, 
a moral ideal; realizing it even where he appears to fail, and finding in evil not 
only an obstacle, but also the instrument or negative condition of his advance. 
And alike in the ideal which inspires man, the love to which it gives birth, and 
the struggle towards it, the divine spirit is present, and is the guarantee (if a 
dangerous word may be used) at once of the necessity and the impotence of evil. 
The profound significance of Browning’s poetry Professor Jones finds in the 
boldness with which this faith is set forth, and in the light which it throws on 
the darkest places of the mind and the most menacing problems of life. But in 
Browning’s later poems this faith is combined with, and even made to depend 
upon, a peculiar doctrine of nescience or scepticism. A unity with God under- 
lies man’s moral nature and effort ; but his intellect is regarded as merely human, 
and even as purely individual. His love is a ray of the central sun; his knowl- 
edge is a private possessiun of his own, and therefore no knowledge at all. And 
Professor Jones’s object is to show that this doctrine of nescience is both self- 
destructive and destructive of Browning’s optimism, and to indicate a philo- 
sophical theory which, instead of destroying Browning’s optimism, would justify 
it. In other words, he appeals from Browning the philosopher to Browning the 
poet, and by implication he appeals from Browning the philosopher to another 
philosophy. This he has, of course, no opportunity to develop fully; but the 
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reader divines it (rightly or wrongly) to be in substance Hegelianism, modified 
by a hearty acceptance of the positive results of natural science. 
Even so meagre a sketch as this will show the originality and interest of 
Professor Jones’s design; and, the execution being worthy of the design, he has 
produced a really valuable book. ‘To us his main contention seems just, and no 
reader who dissents from it will fail to recognize the vigor and suggestiveness of 
the argument. Professor Jones writes, too, with a freshness, and enforces his 
beliefs with a fervor, that win upon his reader; and it must not be thought that 
his rejection of Browning’s theory of knowledge weakens his tone of sympathy 
and reverence towards the poet. His literary criticism, where it occurs, is so 
good that one only wishes there had been room for more of it; he has many 
striking sentences and passages (¢.g., that on Carlyle); and the only literary 
defect of the book, occasional diffuseness and repetition, seems to be due to the 
author’s anxiety to make a difficult argument perfectly clear, 
To examine this whole argument in a short review would be quite impossible, 
but two or three points may be indicated where re-consideration or re-statement 
seems to be desirable. Thus, one may value all that Professor Jones says of 
Browning without sharing his comparative estimate of Browning’s position. To 
the present writer he seems to do much less than justice to Wordsworth, to 
Shelley, and (by implication) to Tennyson, and to understate the community of 
tendency which exists between these poets and Browning. Again, while the 
author prepares us to look on Browning as the prophet of truths not yet formu- 
lated by philosophy, his book suggests that Browning’s ideas, so far as they are 
true, coincide on the whole with those of a philosophy complete before the poet 
began to write. This seems to be an inconsistency; but perhaps Professor Jones 
means that no purely Aritish philosophy gives adequate expression to the sub- 
stance of Browning’s faith. In the third place, it is difficult not to regret that Pro- 
fessor Jones’s main argument is set forth so copiously, that comparatively little 
space is left for the exhibition of the particular ways and concrete instances in ‘ 
which the poet gives an optimistic interpretation of life,—for some readers will 
think that the special value and originality of Browning's poetry lies here rather 
than in his general ideas. Lastly, while Professor Jones’s statement of Brown- 
ing’s strange theory of knowledge is very full and clear, he seems not to give 
sufficient emphasis to certain elements in that poetic faith which he considers to 
be the imaginative expression of a true philosophy. For instance, the idea of 
immortality is continually recurring in Browning’s poetry ; he preaches immor- 
tality more persistently than any other English poet. Yet one would hardly 
gather this from Professor Jones’s book. We do not mean that he ignores or 
misrepresents the poet’s teaching on this subject or similar subjects. He clearly 
recognizes that, according to the philosophy that may be extracted from Brown- 
ing, the unity of the divine and the human is by no means an absolute identity, 
and the ideal of humanity is never perfectly realized. But this side of the truth 
probably appears to him less important just now than the other side,—the idea 
that such a unity of the divine and human does exist, and that man does, in some 
sense, realize his ideal ; and, therefore, he places this idea in relief. I sympathize 
with his preference, but I think it somewhat lessens the value of his book ; for it 
is peculiarly characteristic of Browning that he feels the imperfection of man’s 
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achievement quite as keenly as the greatness and certainty of his victory. If 
Hegel had a positive dislike of the truth or half-truth that there is always an 
unatiainable “ beyond,’”’ Browning is for ever insisting on this “‘ beyond.” He is 
not only the poet of “‘ immanence,”’ he is not less the singer of that “‘ something 
evermore about to be” of which Wordsworth wrote. His insistence on the idea 
of immortality is one of the ways in which this sense of imperfection shows 
itself, and perhaps no words of his have gone more piercingly home to his readers’ 
hearts than those in which he gives a voice to the hope that a day will come when 
“the broken arcs” will be seen as a “ perfect round.” In writing of immortality 
he sometimes falls below the height of his “ supreme utterances,” and it may be 
that in his use of the idea he gave an imaginative rather than a philosophical 
expression to a spiritual truth. But however this may be, our point is that, in 
Browning’s poetic faith, the sense of imperfection and of the difference between 
the divine and human is not less strong than the poet’s optimism and his sense of 
a divine presence in humanity. These are, as Professor Jones would probably 
say, only two aspects of a single truth. He will make his exposition still more 
satisfactory, and will render a further service to his readers, if in a second edition 
he gives greater relief to the first of them, and shows more at length how it may 
philosophically be united with those ideas on which he has dealt with so sympa- 
thetic an understanding and so unforced an eloquence. 
A. C. BRADLEY. 


RIDDLES OF THE SPHINX: a Study in the Philosophy of Evolution. By a 

Troglodyte. London (Sonnenschein, 1891). 

Systems of metaphysics are seldom written at all; but still more seldom doves 
the philosophical reader meet with a system conceived with such freshness of 
mind and expounded with such vigor and buoyancy of style that it persuades 
and entertains him, even where he is disposed to question its conclusions. The 
: Troglodyte writes from the Cave, to which, as in duty bound, he has returned ; 
but he has been in the upper world, and describes what he has seen with a con- 
fidence which recalls some of the best days of metaphysics. The flippant may 
suggest that it is easy under the circumstances to mistake the moon for the sun. 
But it is something to have seen the moon; and the Troglodyte’s luminary, 
whichever he has seen, is sufficiently dazzling. In a word, the book is of such 
ability and originality that no serious reader can help admiring it, and learning 
much from its happy combination of the constructive gift with sceptical insight 
into the difficulties of philosophical problems. 

hough a work of metaphysics, it possesses ethical interest. The author re- 
gards the questions of philosophy as ultimately questions of practical life; and, 
according to the order which he follows in the exposition, it is the impossibility 
of squaring current philosophy with the requirements of practical life which 
leads him to attempt yet another solution. His system is offered as an alterna- 
tive to pessimism, which, taken in its widest sense as the belief that the universe 
whether of action or of thought is not rational, he treats as the outcome of ag- 
nosticism. Agnosticism leads to scepticism, and this to pessimism. Agnos- 
ticism both in its Spencerian and its Kantian form he successfully attacks; but 
to the other two he is more tender, and he states their case with a generosity 
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which is sometimes equivalent to overstatement. For instance, the argument 
derived from evolution against pessimism is presented in a form which makes it 
easy to overthrow ; the real argument, that our standards of what is rational are 
themselves the outcome of the struggle for survival, is neglected. Even the theory 
propounded is offered only as an alternative and upon the assumption that the 
world is rational. In the end, only an act of philosophic faith can justify us in 
accepting as certain the hypothetical conclusions. Alas for the insecurity with 
which human convictions about God, the world, and immortality are founded. 
The second of his three books, that in which the author expounds the method 
of metaphysics, appears to be, on the whole, the most useful portion of the work. 
He calls his metaphysics the metaphysics of evolution. He wants to get a phi- 
losophy which shall accord with the results of the natural and other sciences, and 
he lays down the important principle that metaphysics must be based upon the 
sciences and must contain the ultimate truths to which they lead. He has done 
good service by calling attention to Mr. Crookes’s profound theory of protyle, 
which philosophers have left strangely unnoticed. He tries to find a compre- 
hensive formula which shall replace Mr. Spencer’s famous law. But his concep- 
tion of a theory of evolution is different in many points from the predominant 
conception. First of all he treats the evolution as tending necessarily to some 
end (though of course not an end external to the process), and therefore finite ; 
and, secondly, he holds that the lower forms are to be interpreted by the higher. 
Neither of these principles seems to be proved; each of them appears, to me at 
least, to be a dogma. The weak point of the method is, however, that the author 
neglects or fails to do justice to the characteristic feature of the process of evolu- 
tion, which is not that there is evolution, but that the evolution takes place by ‘ 
natural selection. Yet the frank avowal by a metaphysician that metaphysics 
is but science at a higher power is valuable and important. 
The staple questions of metaphysics, the soul, God, the world, are discussed 
in the last of the three books. Acute reasoning and trenchant criticism abound; - 
the polemic against pantheism is specially convincing. The dominant note of 
the system is the finite. God, the world, space, and time have all been believed 
to be infinite. The author holds them to be finite, and his arguments are full 
of weight. Yet finite as all these are, the end of the evolution is described, 
something in the manner of Aristotle, as a state of perpetual activity of rest, a 
state of Being which is the goal of Becoming. It is difficult to see in what way 
this is different from infinity. The other feature of the system is its theory of 
monads. The author takes his stand upon the consciousness of self as some- 
thing of which we cannot doubt. Yet he knows recent psychological work well 
enough to see that the self is not complete at any one time; and he regards 
the real self as the “ I, with all its powers and talent capacities of development.”’ 
God is .a self which interacts with our human selves, and all our experience con- 
sists of this interaction. Where, then, is matter? The author seems to leave it 
an open question whether the atoms are themselves monads of an inferior order 
of consciousness, or merely the effect of the divine force. ‘This latter alternative 
is not clear, and it is still less clear that the question which alternative is adopted 
is, as the author thinks, not of vital importance. 
But into the details of all these discussions, and especially into the solution 
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offered of the problem of immortality, the reader must be left to inquire. He 
will find the whole well worth reading. But I do not conceal my own distrust 
of this metaphysical construction. The author seems to have deserted his per- 
ception that metaphysics is really founded upon the conclusions of science, and 
to have joined the band of constructors of unverified hypotheses. Time may 
perhaps be the “ corruption of eternity,” “the impermanence of the eternal,” but 
does this formula teach us anything? How are time and space related to the 
phenomena of consciousness by which we become aware of them? The theory 
of monads is worked out with great ingenuity, but it raises many questions. Is it 
true that the consciousness of self is something so sure, so peculiarly and individu- 
ally sure, that it can fitly be made the starting-point of a philosophy? Am I 
better conscious of myself than of the things outside me? To raise this doubt 
is a very necessary heresy. But even if we overlook this, on what grounds can 
we assume that other persons besides myself are real selves ? The author appears 
to evade this question, though he very ingeniously uses the analogy of identical 
illusions produced by the operator in several hypnotized persons at the same 
time, to illustrate how the same material world may be “ suggested”’ by God to all 
selves, There seems, indeed, to be wanting throughout the book a proper ap- 
preciation of normal psychological data. As our minds are the sources of all 
that we know, we must surely make the connection clear between how we come 
to know all things and what things really are. And in conclusion, although 
the principle of interpreting the lower by the higher naturally leads us to think 
of matter as being in its real nature spiritual, or at least the effect of spirit (and 
the author has many suggestive remarks upon the fact that we are burdened with 
‘ material bodies), what is gained by this if matter is still so entirely unlike spirit ? 
But it is ungracious to dwell upon objections in a notice which has not been long 
enough to give even a bare outline of the contents of a book which every one who 
reads, even if he does not assent to the whole, will enjoy. 
S. ALEXANDER. 


Finat Causes: A REFUTATION. By Walthen Mark Wilks Call, M.A. Lon- 

don: Kegan, Paul & Co., 1891. 

This little posthumous volume may be safely commended to all thoughtful 
readers, as presenting a clear and convincing proof of the futility of applying 
Theistic conceptions to the Universe, with its mystery of good and evil. Prob- 
ably no book has ever issued from the press that more completely and concisely 
sums up the process by which many thinkers in modern times have been led to 
reject such conceptions. 

The author begins with a sketch of the historical development of the hypoth- 
esis of a Divine Intelligence transforming original chaos into a world of order. 
He then proceeds to give a careful examination of the design argument in all its 
phases. The order of nature is shown to be defective, involving waste and 
destruction; and it is argued that, if we assume the existence of a Divine 
Artificer, we must deny either His benevolence or His omnipotence. 

Mr. Call, though an acute and original thinker, was not a professed meta- 
physician, and does not deal with all the more recent phases of thought on the 


subject of Final Causes. From a scientific point of view, therefore, the essay 
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may seem incomplete, or may be, by some readers, overlooked or too hastily 
deemed an effort to slay the already slain. But when we consider the persist- 
ency of theistic sentiment and its unwholesome effects in obstructing progress and 
vitiating the very spring and source of moral action, we cannot but welcome this 
calm, unprejudiced, and admirably lucid demonstration of the untenableness of 
all the assumptions of theism. 

A brief autobiography, which is prefixed to the essay, enhances the interest of 
the volume. Mr. Call relates with candor and simplicity the history of his own 
inward development,—how intellect and feeling at conflict became reconciled ; 
how moral impulse, deliberately acted upon, adjusted the outward to the inward 
condition ; how sacrifices entailed by the position were bravely met, the inevi- 
table sorrow gradually assuaged, and mental repose at length attained to and 
enjoyed through twenty years of peaceful, though not inactive, retirement. The 
story is one of tender human interest, and bears a lesson which must be patent 
to all, and which it was never more important to learn than at the present mg- 
ment; the lesson, namely, that the true happiness and dignity of human life is 
not to be gained in mental supineness, not by ignoring doubts and concealing con- 
clusions, but rather in the free exercise of all intellectual faculties, in the facing 
of doubts and difficulties with manly courage, and, above all, in faithful devo- 


tion tothe cause of Humanity. 
JANE HuME CLAPPERTON. 


PROBLEMS OF PovERTY. By John A. Hobson, M.A. London: Methuen. 
1891. 


A well-known publisher is said to have declared some ten years ago that the 
public who might be expected to buy or read any new book on economics con- 
sisted of fifty persons at most. A month or two after that remark was made the 
astonishing sale of Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty” showed that hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers could be found for a writer who approached 
economic science with the hope of finding in it some cure for the social evils of 
his generation. 

Among the many treatises on the same range of subject, which have been pub- 
lished since that time, Mr. J. A. Hobson’s “ Problems of Poverty” (Methuen’s Uni- 
versity Extension series, 1891) deserves to take a high place. Mr. Hobson origi- 
nally collected his materials for a series of popular “ extension lectures,” and the 
book has the virtues, if also some of the limitations, which might be expected 
from its origin. Almost every question that has been raised of late years as to 
the relations of capital and labor, or of the less fortunate members of the com- 
munity to their more fortunate neighbors or to the state, is clearly stated, and the 
solutions proposed by the best authorities of the day are given as far as possible 
in the words of the original propounders. The bold note of economic heresy 
which Mr. Hobson struck in his and Mr. Mummery’s book on Industrial Physi- 
ology is here absent, but Mr. Hobson generally indicates his own opinions on all 
but a few of the most burning questions. With every opinion of any writer on 
so many points no reviewer is likely to agree, and therefore it will be sufficient, 
¢.g., simply to state that the arguments used by Mr. Hobson in discussing an 
Alien Bill, and again in estimating the probable effects of an Eight Hours’ Day, 
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seem to involve the actual as well as the hypothetical soundness of commercial 
protection, and that his sweeping condemnation of the “ wage-earning proclivities 
of married women”’ (p. 66) would not find favor with those women who are most 
anxious for some measure of economic independence. 

Mr. Hobson uses his sources with a certain catholicity which is at times dan- 
gerous. Mr. Arnold White’s statements about the East End are quoted as if they 
were of equal weight with those of Mr. Charles Booth or Mr. Llewellyn Smith, 
and (on p. 100) Mr. Hobson says that “it has been calculated that one-tenth of 
the business of England is in the hands of joint-stock companies,” while (on p. 
204) he says that “it has been calculated” by another unnamed authority that 
one-third is in that condition, without indicating which calculation he prefers. 
Both here and in many other places the value of the book for serious students 
would be enormously increased by much fulier references. 

But as a popular summary of current opinion and controversy Mr. Hobson’s 
treatise is comprehensive, pleasantly written, and eminently provocative of thought. 

GRAHAM WALLAS. 


NoTE.—Several reviews of German books, by Professor G. von Gizycki, re- 
ceived too late for insertion in this number, will appear in the next. There will 
also be “A Report on Recent Literature in Theoretical Ethics and Related 
Topics in America,’’ by Professor Josiah Royce. 
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Page 77, for “ Ferdinand Tonnies” read “ Ferdinand Ténnies.” 

Foot of page 105, for “ University” read ‘* Polytechnical School.” 

Page 115, top line, for “‘ D. S. Ritchie” read “ D. G, Ritchie,” and for “ Swan, 
Sonnenschein”’ read “ Swan Sonnenschein.” 

Page 132, twenty-first line from top, for ‘‘ successes” read “ success.” 

Page 135, eleventh line, under “‘ Books Received,” for “ Humorists” read 
«“ Humanists.” Eighth line from bottom, for “ Guyan”’ read “ Guyau.” 
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